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THE FIGHT AT CHICKAMA- 
COMICO. 


Wi publish herewith a portrait of Ligurenant 
U.S.N., commander of the .Vonticel/o, and 
on page 677 an illustration of the SUELLING oF 
Resets near Chickamacomico, North Caro- 
lina, by the Vonticello. The details of the conflict 

wre thus accurately deseribed in the /eruld’s let- 
ter from Ilatteras: 


(i. the morning of the 4th instant, about daylight, the 
look-onts of Colonel Brown's encampiient, con isting of 
‘Shout eight hundred men of the Twentieth Indiana reyi- 
ment, ke cated some thirty miles above this Le we, reported 
iy rebel steamers, with schooners and flat-boats in tow, all 
loaded with troops, coming out of Croat:n and steer- 
ine straight for the eneampment. ‘There was no time to 
he Joet, for it was evident their numbers were too great to 
re-iat without artillery, supported as they would be by the 
eune of the steamers. ‘The Colonel immediately dispatched 
» courier to inform Colonel Hawkins, at Fort Hatteras, of 
is -ituation, stating that he would retreat to the. light- 
} eon the Cape, and there make a stand. 
fhe steamers landed about fifteen hundred men three 
iles above Colonel Brown, and then came on down, throw- 
ne -hella into the tents, destroving them, also a house 
: had been used as a hospital, killing what sick re- 
el the im. The y then prs ed on down and com- 
ed landing troops below, intending to ent off all re- 
treat, and, having them between their two forees, make 
<u. né doubt, of bagging Colonel Brown and his men at 
their leixure. But they were not quick enough; for Cole- 
| fi. hastily destroyed what he could not carry off with 
m, and left on the double quick, and succeeded in reach- 
light-housxe about nine in the evening, having per- 


formed a rapid march through the heavy sand. 

lonel Hawkins, upen receiving the information from 
(+lnel Brown, dispatched a note to Captain Lardner, of 
the Nvsyechanna, informing him of the condition of af- 
fuirs, ond then started on the double quick, with #ix com- 


pines of his Zouaves, to reinforce the. retreating troope. 
(uptain Lardner immediately got the Susquehanna under 
». at the same time ordering the Monticello to do the 
ue, ond procecded up end anchored in Light-house cove, 
shout cight o'clock in the evening, within half gunshot of 
thelicht. At the request of Colonel Hawkins, Capt. Lard- 
ner remained at anchor to protect the troops against such 
“iperior numbers as were supposed to be in pursnit of 
thm. He at the same time ordered the Monticello to 
dl le Cape Hatteras, and proceed close along the shore, 
and «-e if he could discover any traces of the enemy. He 
had preceeded but a short distance when the rebels were 
diveovered in full plume and within half gunshot; the 
Monticello opeued fire on them at once with shells that 
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LIEUTENANT BRAINE, U.S.N., COMMANDING THE * MONTICELLO,” 
[PuoTroGRAPHED BY Moran, or Brooktyn, N.Y.] 


A NIGHT RECONNOISSANCE ON THE POTOMAC, 


exploled with the utmost preci<ion, seattering them in all 
directions, killing and wounding them by hundreds, The 
fire continued till night, when they escaped. 

Danier. LAwrence BRAINE was 
born in New York, May 18, 1829, therefore is 32 
years of age. His mother was a Miss Hamilton, 
and father A. L. Braine, both New Yorkers. He 
entered the navy, as midshipman, May 30, 1846, 
at the age of 17; received his present commission 
in 1805. Of the fifteen vears in the navy nearly 
twelve have been passed at sea. Was on board 
the John Adams atthe bombardment of Vera Cruz; 
on board the S?. Louis when Duncan N. Ingraham 
demanded the release of Kotszka; on coast-survey 
duty at Charleston and James River, under J. N. 
Maffit’s command, for two years; then ordered to 
the coast of Africa; returned with a slaver, Was 
afew months on board the receiving ship North 
Carolina, and was ordered from there to join‘ the 
Roano’e, stationed at Aspinwall. He sailed in 
the North Star October 20, 1859, to join his ship. 
She ran aground, and Lieutenant Braine took a 
boat and went to Fortune Island for assistance to 
the steamer. He was two days in an open boat: 
Returned to the United States with the Japancse 
Embassy ; and again received orders to the North 
Carolina, where he remained until last spring, 
when he volunteered to join Captain Ward’s flotil- 
la; but ere the flotilla sailed Lieutenant Braine 
was detailed by the flag-ofiicer to take command 
of the J/cnticello at one day’s notice, and the J/ont:- 
cello sailed for Fortress Monroe. The Mcntice//o 
was in the expedition to Hatteras, where she pot 
aground ; eleven shots struck her, and she was 
sent to the Philadelphia Navy-yard for repairs. 
She has captured several vessels; and this last af- 
fuir at Hatteras Inlet shows that her first lieu- 
tenant —now ordered by the Department com- 
mander of the Jluntice/lo—has ever been active 
and prompt, 

Our portrait of LieutTeNANT BRAINY is from a 
photegraph by Messrs. A. Moranp & Co., ef 297 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N, Y., whose establish- 
ment is one of the best and must extensive in the 
courtry. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. [Octoner 26, 1861 
= 
“ ~mai The Northern people, as a rule, | ludicrous programme of the possibilities and 
So with the navy. In the Crimean war the | remain closed. I people, as con. 
‘ 14 THE “GREAT EAS! ERN” IN THE combined fleéts of England and France devoted | may be relied upon to practice economies until aaah = cote : : 
, eS: STORM. their whole energies to the blockading of three | they see their way clear out of the present em- ere would certainly have been nothing re. 


markable or dishonorable in the offer of a Position 


liticians of all parties are | 
broglio. And in our armies to one of our most illustrious naty 


isolated sea-ports, and the assault of three isola- 
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| ; On page 685 we publish a couple of illustrations 


of the “ Great Eastern” IN THE Stoxm which 
disabled her, from sketches by Mr. C. F. Hayward, 
F.R.L.,-of London, England. We have already 
mentioned the circumstance in our news columns ; 
but in order that our readers may the better under- 
stand the state of affairs, we condense the follow- 
ing account from the Liverpool papers: 


The rudder-pin having been broken, the ship fell into 
the trough of the sea. The passengers went down to din- 
‘ner, and from that momenf commenced a chaos of break- 
ages which lasted without intermission for three day-. 
Everv thing breakable was destroyed. Furniture, fittim~, 
services of plate, cla-scs, piano—all were involved in oc 
coTpimon inate. 

It now Lecame known that the rudder was unmanave- 
ahic. 

About six o'clock the vessel had to be stopped again, 
owing to two rells of sheet lead, weighing some hundred 
weieht each, whieh were in the engine-rvem, rolling about 
with every oscillation of the vessel with fearfil force. 
These having been secured, ahother start was made, when 
a tremendous grinding was heard under the paddle-boxe-, 
which ‘had become twisted, and the floats were grinding 
azainst the side of the ship. The paddles were stopp: d, 
aud thenceforward the sceue is described as fearful in the 
extreme. ‘ 

* The ship rolled so violently that the boats were washed 
away. ‘The cabin, besid:s undergoing the dangers arising 
from the crashes and collisions which were con=tanily poing 
on, had shipped, probably through the port-ho'os. a grout 
deal of water, and the stores were floating aleut in utter 
confusion and ruin. 

Some of the chandeliers fell down with acrash. <A large 
mirror was smashed into a thousand frayments, rails of 
balusters, bars, and numerous other fittines were breken 
into numberless pieces. idea of the poughness of the 
nivht’s incidents may be gathered from the tact that the 
chain ‘Cables paished them-= lives bright with friction on 
deck. A spare riding bit gave way on the cable deck, and 
knocked a hole through the ship's side. Two oil tanks 
also on the cable deck were so much demaged by another 
concussion that two hundred gallons of fi-h oil contained 
in them ran into the hoid, and caused during the rest of 
the unhappy voyage a moet intolerable odor. 

The luggage of the pasxengers in the lower after-cargo 
space was lying in two fect of water, and before the deliv- 
erance of the ship was effected the luggage was literally 
reduced to rags and pieces of timber. 

‘lwenty-five Yractures of limbs occurred from the concus- 
sions caused by the tremendous lurching of the veszel. 
Cuts and bruises were innumerable. (ne of the cooks on 
board was cast violently by one of the lurches against the 
paddle-box, by which he sustained fearful brui-es on the 
arms, puting it vut of his power to protect himself. 

Another lurch drove him against one of the stanchions, 
by which concussion one of the poor fellow’s legs was broken 
in three places. 

‘The baker received injuries of a very terrible character 
in vital parts; and one of the most striking incidents of the 
dia::-ter was this poor, brave men crawling in his ageny to 
extinguish some portion of the baking gear which at that 
moment had caught fire. 

Two cows, with their cow-houses, and a swan were 
washed into the ladies’ cabin, and added not a little to the 
terror of the lady passengers. 

The final escape of the great ship and her safe arrival 
aut Queenstown have already been noticed. 
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WHY THE WAR MOVES SLOWLY. 


GOOD deal of impatience is expressed by 

AX people at the slowness with which the war 
progresses. Our excitable citizens would like 
at least a battle a week, and can not understand 
why nearly three months have’ elapsed since the 
affair at Bull Run, and nothing whatever has 
been done by General M‘Clellan to efface the 
stain of that day. These murmurs have found 
utterance in one or two of our city journals. 

Many reasons—amply sufficient to account 
fur our slowness—will at once occur to the can- 
did reader. In April last, only six months 
ago, we had neither money, nor army, nor navy, 
nor commissariat, nor transportation, nor med- 
ical bureau, nor any thing else requisite for 
military operations on a great scale. Now the 
Government has as much money as it needs, 
a well-appointed army of 350,000 men, a well- 
armed navy of some 300 vessels, and transporta- 
tion, commissariat, etc., in good condition and 
ample amount. ‘To have created a first-class 
army and navy in six months is evidence not 
of slowness but of unparalleled dispatch. The 
great armies and navies of Europe are the fruit 
of years of toil. 

But a still better excuse for the apparent 
slowness of our military and naval movements 
is derived from the extent of country covered 
by the war. It is safe to say that there never 
was a war before prosecuted on a line of such 
length. From Fortress Monroe, Virginia, to 
Lexington, Missouri, is over 1000 miles, and 
we may be said to be guarding every foot of 
this distauee. _ Our pickets are almost within 
hail of each other along a line as long as from 
Havre. in France, to Gibraltar, in Spain; or 
from Vienna, in Austria, to Brest. If we com- 
pare this distance with that occupied by the 
lines of the great armies whose campaigns are 
written in history, we shall see how unprece- 
dented our present circumstances are. The 
whole of the great Italian war of 1859—in 
which some 800,000 men were engaged—was 
waged in an area less than that of New Jersey 
or of Vermont, and neither belligerent ever oc- 
cupied lines extending over 150 miles in length. 
The Crimean war of 1854-5 was waved in an 
area about the size of Manhattan Island. and 
the lines guarded by sentinels seldom extended, 
on cither side, beyond 20 miles front. Wel- 
lington, in the Spanish Peninsula, covered a 
front line of some thirty miles ; and Napoleon, 
in Italy and Germany, about the same. Even 


the operations of the great French army of 1812 


ted forts. In the old European wars there nev- 
er Was an attempt made to perfect a blockade of 
a long coast line. England never attempted to 
close, with ships of war, ercry French port. She 
blockaded a port here and a port there, and left 
the others to be looked after by flying squadrons. 
We have a close coast-guard extending along a 
line 2000 to 3000 miles in length, and hermet- 
ically-sealing at least twenty-five established 
ports of entry. The lines of our ** blockade” 
would encirele all Enrope, with the exception 
of Russia. When it is remembered that, at the 
outbreak of the rebellion, we had but one avail- 
able ship of war in a loyal port, it must be con- 
fessed that this is doing pretty well. 

Signs indicate that the impaticnt among our 
feilow-citizens will very soon be gratified by the 
occurrence of startling events. The day rapid- 
ly approaches which was long ago appointed for 
the commencementof active offensive operations 
by the Government. If, however, fresh delays 
should intervene, people must not institute dis- 
paraging comparisons between the movements 
of our armies and those of the European hosts 
which, in past times, have waged wars in holes 
and corners where the sentries could not relieve 
each oiher without jostling the enemy. 


ENGLAND PAYING THE PIPER. 

Many of our people have been amused, and 
not a few have been angered, by the evident sym- 
pathy which the cotton question has induced the 
English to bestow on our rebels. John Bull, as 
the friend and would-be protector of a new state 
based on the corner-stone of human slavery, is a 
very ludicrous object. But events, it seems, are 
going to give a finer point to the picture. 

It is evident that, so long as this war lasts, 
England and France must furnish the money to 
carry it on. 

Our trade with these countries consists of an 
interchange of our agricultural produce for their 
manufactures. ‘They can not dispense with our 
produce, for they need it to feed their people. 
We can do without their manufactures, most of 
which can be made here, and not a few dispensed 
with altogether. If we stop importing manu- 
factures from Europe, France and England are 
compelled to pay in gold for the food which they 
must have from here. ‘This is precisely what 
has happened. The Morrill Tariff; the closing 
of the Southern markets, which formerly con- 
sumed large quantities of silks, cottons, wines, 
ete. ; the general derangement of business caused 
by the war; the tendency of every body to econo- 
mize, in view of the troublous times: all these 
have, for the time, reduced our imports to a 
nominal figure, and thus forced our European 
customers to pay for the food which they are 
taking from usin gold. A few figures will make 
this very plain. 

Up to this date last year we had imported 
from abroad £185,114,968 worth of foreign mer- 
chandise, being some twelve millions less than 
we imported during the corresponding period of 
1859. Up to this date this year we have only 
imported about $100,000,000 worth. Of dry 
goods we imported, during the first nine and a 
half months of 1860, #86, 348,114 worth ; during 
the first nine and a half months of 1861 we only 
imported $37,467,522 of the same goods. Our 
exports, on the other hand, have been heavier 
this year than ever before. During the first 
nine and a quarter months of 1860 we sent 
abroad #71,819,519 of produce and merchandise, 
twenty millions more than we had shipped dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1859; during 
the corresponding period of this year we shipped 
as nearly as possible #100,000,000 worth of 
produce to foreign countries. ‘The effect of this 
diminution of our imports and increase in our 
exports is to be seen in the specie movement, 
which acts as the regulator of our foreign com- 
merce. During the first nine and a half months 
of 1860 we exported to Europe 42,000,000 of 
specie, and imported about $5,000,000; during 
the corresponding period of this year we have 
exported about $3,500,000 of specie, and have 
imported $45,000,000. Thus it is evident that 
while we have been supplying Europe with food, 
France and England have been supplying us 
with gold to carry on the war. 

Nor is there any prospect of a chance in this 
state ef things so long as the war lasts. The 
failure of the foreign harvests is an admitted 
fact on all hands. France has not had so short 
a crop for twenty years, and in this port alone 
there are at the time we write not less than 
e thirty-five large vessels loading with American 
wheat for French ports. England, we are giver? 
to understand, is scareely better off; the corn- 
dealers say that it will tax the whole mercantile 
navy of the two countries to the utmost to sup- 
ply Great Britain with food enough to prevent 
the price rising to oppressive figures. It is as 
certain as any thing can be that our-exports of 
produce to Europe will rather increase than di- 
minish during the next nine months. On the 
other hand, there is no reasonable ground for 
believing that our imports will increase very 


agreed that, at : || events as long as the war 
lasts, there musi Ye no reduction in the cus- 
toms duties. For the sake of retaining our 
specie in the country, and drawing gold from 
Europe, the most ardent free-traders are willing, 
for the time, to waive their opposition to high 
duties, and to vote for a tariff which shall ren- 
der the importation of foreign luxuries a com- 
parative impossibility. 

Thus England and France, which might, 
seven or eight months ago, have crushed this re- 
bellion in the bud by frankly informing the 
rebel leaders that they would not countenance 
the rebellion, are caught in the trap they laid 
for us. They believed, in their short-sighted 
selfishness, that the injury and the ruin of this 
country would be the gain of England and 
France, and they let the rebels go on from 
blunder to blunder, and misapprehension to 
misapprehension, and exerted all their energy 
to defame and cripple the Government of the 
United States. ‘They are now reaping their re- 
ward in a decline of 75 per cent. in the exports 
from Liverpool, in *‘short time” at Manchester, 
threatened riots at Lyons, and in the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, as long agthe war lasts, 
they must supply the gold fur its prosecution. 


“THE ORNAMENT OF BEAUTY IS SUSPECT.” 

At least the American people ought to insist 
upon fair play. General Washington was in New 
York when the battle of Brooklyn was lost, one of 
our most disastrous defeats: he was driven from 
the city, from the island, from the Hudson River. 
Fort Washington fell, and he retreated across the 
Hackensack, and the Raritan, atid the Delaware: 
had not Rivington’s New York Gazette been forcibly 
suppressed by the Sons of Liberty, it would have 
reveled in abuse of him, and have scornfully chal- 
lenged the friends of America to confess that they 
had been grievously and ridiculously mistaken in 
this Virginian surveyor, all of whose military ex- 
ploits had heen upon the frontier. 

But the letter of his Secretary, and, until then, 
his friend, Joseph Reed, to General Lee, depreciating 
Washington ; the Conway cabal against him; the 
forged letters, purporting to be his, published in 
London, could not shake him in his purpose, nor 
ruffle the pure current of his patriotism. His duty 
was to serve his country, not to satisfy a partial or 
ignorant criticism. He was not ignorant of these 
enmities; he sometimes spoke of them with deep 


feeling; and his last official act as President was $ 


to put upon record in the State Department a sol- 
emn denial of the letters slanderously ascribed to 
him. There is also an unpublished letter of Wash- 
ington’s in which he speaks in these calm words 
of blows that might easily have harmed more than 
himself, for they might have reached his country: 

‘*We have some among us, and I dare say Gen- 
erals, who wish to make themselves popular at the 
expense of others, or who think the cause is not to 
be advanced otherwise than by fighting: the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which it is to be done, 
and the consequences which may follow, are ob- 
jects too trivial for their attention. But as I have 
one great end in view, I shall, maugre all the 
strokes of this kind, steadily pursue the means 
which in my judgment lead to the accomplishment 
of it, not doubting but that the candid part of man- 
kind, if they are convinced of my integrity, will 
make proper allowances for my inexperience and 
frailties. I will agree to be loaded with all the 
obloquy they can bestow if I commit a willful 
error.” 

Whenever in our history we shall see any other 
leader upon whose ability great hopes have been 
reposed, clouded by circtmstances which he could 
not control and will not explain, let us not at once 
throw to the winds all the contidence which we 
have gladly given him, but patiently wait until it 
shall be incontestibly proved that confidence was 
ill-founded. Nor then will every generous soul 
fail to distinguish character from capacity, nor re- 
fuse to an honest man his due because he does not 
seem to have the qualities which it is no shame to 
lack. 

THE LONDON “TIMES” AND GARIBALDIL 

Ir some ingenious fellow should tell the London 
Tones that President Lincoln was intriguing to 
suceced Jeff Davis as head of the rebellion, the 
London Tines would instantly swallow the story 
and discharge a full broadside of horror at the aw- 
ful duplicity engendered by American institutions 
and the demoralizing spirit of popular government. 
If another ingenious fellow should date from the 
city of Maine, in the State of San Francisco, and in- 
form the same paper that all the rights of civil 
liberty were prostrate in the dust beneath the heel 
of a worse than Asiatic tyranny, because some 
pestilent traitor had been arrested and put out of 
harm’s way, the London 7imes would publish it in 
full, and gloat over the superior happiness enjoyed 
under a mild monarchy, as the Factory and Mining 
reports, and all the tragical detail of English pov- 
erty, so amply attest. 

But a more ingenious fellow than either sent 
word of a mare’s nest to the London Times, and the 
judicious and honeyed sheet straightway led off in 
this style: “‘ As if despairing of native genius or 
enterprise, the President at Washington has actu- 
ally sent to Garibaldi to accept the post of Com- 
mander-in-chief, throwing into the bargain the 
emancipation of the slaves. It costs an effort to 


ralized citizens, and one of the most celebrated of 
living soldiers. It would in this have been pecu. 
liarly appropriate, that Garibaldi is famous for };js 
unwavering opposition to the efforts of despotism 
to destroy the unity and liberty of his native land. 
and may be supposed to cherish the warmest sym. 
pathy with the effort of his adopted country to 
maintain her unity and liberty. It was no retlec. 
tion upon the valor or ability of Washington, or 
Gates, or Putnam, or Greene, that the Continental 
Congress offered a Major-Generalcy to Lafayette. 
The foreign officers in our revolutionary service 
were noble men and faithful friends, but it so 
chanced that they did not win the decisive battles. 

The amiable slanderer of the American people 
and its government, which is so horror-struck hy 
the thought that a gallant hero may have been 
summoned to fight the battle of constitutional lip. 
erty in America, has hot a word about the efforts 
of its friends the rebels and traitors to constitu. 
tional liberty to gain the support of the Indians. 
Why should it have? The London Times js the 
exponent of that British public opinion which al- 
lowed George Third to hire Hessians to fight his 
battles against, the sons of Englishmen. It can 
of course only dmile approval when rebels, striving 
to destroy the safeguards of constitutional Wherte. 
in order to make slavery the corner-stone of a new 
government raised upon its ruins, summon savages 
to their aid. 


THE OPERA. 


Ever since the introduction of the Italian opera 
into England, the days when an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer cave Manzoli a thousand dollars for a single 
ticket, and a rapturous devotee of music exclaimed: 
‘*One God, one Farinelli'’’—ever since those days 
the opera manager has been one of the powers of 
fashion. We have had several in this country, 
but none who have worked more indefatigably for 
the public amusement than Mr. Ullman, That he 
has worked to his own profit is to be sincerely 
hoped. Nobody was ever so churlish as to grudge 
Mr. Barnum the money he may have made by his 
Jenny Lind enterprise. 

But civil war and the opera are not friends. 
We hear frequently, indeed, that the Parisian thea- 
tres were never so thronged as in the reign of terror. 
But it is Paris which supports those theatres, not 
the rest of France. With us it is different. The 
opera audience of New York, and of Boston, and of 
Philadel hia is recruited from the other parts of 
the country. ‘This is partieularly so in New York. 
The ebbing tide from Newport, and Saratoga, and 
Sharon, and all the springs and shores, has annual- 
ly left thousands of strangers tarrying in New 
York until the cold weather. The opera in Octo- 
Ler and November has been a study of our varied 
nationality. 

But this year the South, as a body, is in arms 
against us, and waging a bloody and cruel war 
against the common Government. The autumnal 
visitors are not here. But the Academy is here, 
and Mr. Ullman is here, and his lease is here. Of 
course he concluded his engagement with the au- 
thorities of the Academy with the expectation that 
the usual peace would prevail. In that he shared 
avery generalerror. In order, therefore, that he 
may help himself pay his rent and fulfill all his 
promises—among which is that of Ristori for Sep- 
tember, 1862—Mr. Ullman has proposed to the Di- 
rectors of the Academy that he will take a benetit, 
upon condition—or rather, with the hope—that 
every stockholder will dispose of a certain amount 
of tickets at one dollar, from five to ten, for every 
share he may hold. The chorus, orchestra, em- 
ployés, and several artists, volunteer their aid; 
the rent, of course, will be no expense. The out- 
lay will be small, and the income will—not to put 
too fine a point upon it—put Mr. Ullman upon his 
legs. There will be two performances. The first, 
upon the 17th of October, will have passed before 
this paper is published ; the secon@ will be on Mon- 
day evening, the 2ist October. A new comic 
opera, ‘‘now the rage in Paris,” and an opera of 
Donizetti's, ‘‘ Betty,” never before sung in Amer- 
ica, are the promises for Monday, with Miss Kel- 
logg, Miss Hinkley, Signor Brignoli, Signor Man- 
cusi, and Miss Carlotta Patti, to whom the famous 
Adelina is so greatly indebted, and who, but for a 
misfortune, might have shared her operatic laurels. 

Mr. Ullman wisely speaks of ‘‘the bad moral 
effect” that would be produced by closing the opera 
in New York during the war, when it is kept open 
in New Orleans. ‘The Governor of Louisiana has 
ordered the shops in that city to be closed every 
day at two o'clock, and the citizens to drill until 
dark; but for all that, the stockholders of the 
Opera-house have subscribed thirty thousand dol- 
lars, in addition to the usual nightly subscription 
of seven hundred and fifty dollars. ‘The Secretary 
of the stockholders seconds the manager’s appeal, 
and calls upon the shareholders to show that, “ de- 
spite the treasure promptly found to supply *** 
war’s expensive requisites,” there is enough left to 
support the opera. 

The reasoning is good; and we sincerely hope 
that Mr. Ullman’s benefit may be truly beneti: ial. 


LIEUTENANT BRAINE. 


Tur late Mr. Secretary Toucey did his share in 
inaugurating the conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment by sending the national ships to the ends of 
the earth, so that when we were compelled to turn 
to all our resources there were, thanks to the est!- 
mable efforts of that distinguished patriot, but s!* 
available ships at the service of the country. Ws 
have had, consequently, to create a navy. ny 
old American renown upon the seas was to \ jndi- 
cate itself if it could: and Commodore Stringhan! 
and Lieutenant Braine have proved that it can. 


take in the extravagant oddity and the humiliating 
character of this proposal.” But the 7imes is per- 
fectly capable of the effort, and away it flies into a 


were narrow and contracted in comparison with 
those of the army under General Scott. 


The brilliant affair of six weeks and more since 4 


materially so long as the war lasts. Until 
Hatteras Inlet was beginning to pale in the pub! 


peace is re-established the Southern markets will 
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appreciation, because it seemed only the beginning 
of a goo ee. which was not completed, and be- 
cause of the capture of the anny, which seemed 
to indicate something like treachery. But the af- 
fair of Saturday wee ‘k was an amp le vindication of 
k and skill of our naval officers. It was 


the pluck 
a Licutenant, and was a disastrous 


managed by 
blow for the rebels, 
Coming in force to recapture the forts, sup ported 
nd they land and are march- 
by sloops a id steamers, t 


ing over the sands, driving a pagename of loyal. 


men before them. Sudde uly the Monticel/o steamed 
around Cape Latteras, and approaching the low 
shore opened a fatal fire. The stricken and ap- 
p alled en-my turned and fled—but the ship moved 
steadily along their flank, pouring in the deadly 
Ihe fated traitors 


twok 


hail of shot and shell. 

refuge in a wood; but the fiery storm smote them 
there, and they ran wildly to the beach. ‘Their 
own ships tried to return the fire; but fold 
themselves, and they desist d., As they struggled 
at the boats they were still within range. and two 
of the boats were sunk by the ‘terrible cannenade, 


The rout and slaughter are | itiful to hear of. Dut 
the victory was complete, and the lesson most trav- 
ically solemn. 

Will they learn it? Will they see in those sad 
four hours upon the fatal sand spit the work and 
the fate that lie before them? Do they suppose 
that the hand which fell upon them there so hoav- 
‘ly is likely to be weakened as mouths pass? 
When the expeditions have sailed —when the 
American navy is nibbling at their shores and the 
army is driving them back—when universal ap- 
pre shension breeds a panic that no law of any Con- 
federate Congress can control—when the whole 
world, and even England, turn their 
backs, and this people who have resolved upon a 
certain result are more and more doggedly setting 
themselves to the work—then Lieutenant Braine’s 
performance at Cape Hatteras will be seen to be 
but a promise and a symbol, 

A FRIEND INDEED. 

THERE is one newspaper which, during the bitter 
difficulties of the last six months, has been ne less 
forcible and eloquent in stating and defending the 
canse of this nation than faithful to the great prin- 
ciple ef constitutional liberty. Its course has en- 
deared it to every patriotic American, and the 
name of the London Vews will be as much honered 
by our children as that of the London Jiuxes will 
be despised. Waywardness of opinion and pro- 
found ignorance are always to be expected of the 
Times, as any attentive reader of the free for the 
last dozen years knows; but such deliberate, rec) - 
less, and malignant slander as has marked its cour: 
toward us was more than even that paper had pre- 
pared us to anticipate. 

The Londun News has done us the inestimable 
service of fighting our battle where it would tell. 
What might be said in our journals in reply to the 
Times and kindred prints could only be known to 
the English public through the representations 
which they might choose to make. But the Vers 
has sturdily stood our friend. And as, in the older 
day, Edmund Burke was never so cloquent as when 
he spoke fur justice in America, so the .Vews, which 
is always able, was never so brilliant and powerful 
asin its advocacy of American civil liberty, assailed 
by traitors at home and by the fovs of liberty every 
where. 

The latest and most striking illustration of the 
faithful friendship of the London Vives is the fol- 
lowing. The London Jimes, speaking of the Kus- 
sian letter, says: 

“We shall be curions to see how this well-meant inter- 
vention will be r-ceived in the United States, for as yet 
nothing can be gathered as to the substance of Mr. Sewnrd’ = 
short dispatch. Were we to argue from the treatment to 
whieh England has been exposed, we should have been 
little sanguine as to the result. Every thing we have 
done or omitted to do, every thing we have said or not 
said, has been subjected to the saine coarse misrepresents- 
tion and the same unprovoked abuse. The pre=s of the 
United States has never been weary of attributing to us 
designs which we never entertained—the recognition of the 
Southern States, the harboring their privateers, the break- 
ing the blockade, and then of announcing that, terrified 
by their threats and insults, we had reluctantly given up 
our nefarious projects. If the same measure be meted out 
to the Emperor as to us, be will receive a very ungracious 
acknowledyment for his well meant interventio 
are, however, sanguine enough to believe that thie w ‘i 
not be the case, and that we should be doing injustice to 
the people of the States if we should as-ume that the treat- 
nent which Envland receives at their hands is a fai: 


measure ob their courtesy to foreign nations. ©n the con- 
rary, we have reason to believe that we etand in the 
t nitet sates on the footing of the least favored people of 
the earth 


To this the London News answers: 


“If any European counsel could have 
United States, it would have been that of his 
M sty, (ther 4overe have doubih 


heen of use to the 
Iinperial 


ordenthly ce- 


an opportunity of « xpreeing to the Grovernment 
pen] f America the concern with which they are specta- 
tor: of trials. Inthe caseof the Engli<h Government 


iis Was manifestly imposible, if from no other canse from 
the mean and base passions which found preminent ex- 
pression in our news papers from the beginning of the 
American troubles, which have provided a malignant and 
infailing com on every phase of their develop- 
vent. and in the light of which every official manifesta- 
tion would be judged.” 
THE RETURN OF DR. HAYES. 

Dr. Haves’s Arctic ex pedition has returned, 
after an absence of fifteen months. The explorers 
Were unable to penetrate much bevond the eighti- 
eth degree of latitude, and the detailed results of 
the voyage are yet to be known. Probably it has 
added little 
course of the ex pedi‘ion was not unusual, nor did it 
reach so remote a point as some others. But the 
romance and th: heroism are always the same, and 
every vovare does us the great service of destrov- 
ing the terror which invests the silent world of ice. 

The Hayes’s expedition is saddened upon its re- 
turn by the de ‘ath of two ofits members. In Mr. 
August Sontag we lose an artist and an enthusiast. 
His name was not unfamiliar to those who know any 
thing of our artists; and he entered with great ardor 
into the Aretic scheme in which he has perished. 
Whether he has*left many sketches of northern 


to our prev ous knowledge for the 


675 


scenery we have as yet no means ofknowing. But 
the Doctor will doubtless prepare a volume of his 
adventures, and it will be naturally illustrated by 
such drawing have made. 

The Arctic enthusiasm has doubtless died aw ay 
for the present, both here and in England. © It is 
periodical rather than persistent, like so many oth- 
er creat undertakings. Moreover, the alicnation 
of nafional feeling, which will be the i vitable re- 
sult of the con’uct of Encland toward us in our 
dark day, will for many a year prevent any hearty 
co-operation in arduous enterprises, as it w ill s adly 
chill the friendly relations which ou: acht always to 
exist between Fi gland and America, and which, 
by our action, never have been interrupted. 


$ as Sont: if nay 


would 
=> 


THE LAST STROKE OF THE BELL. 


A GENTLEMAN » recently made his way to 
the North from the South was st pped in Nashville 
lu procure a permit, tle was taken before a Vigi- 
lanee Comn f ! hose chairman was 
Jolin Bell. th candidate, byw dis- 
tinction, for Presi lent of the United States. Mr. 
bell was desirons t! the permit should be grant. 
cui at once, but the not so courte- 
ous, and it was only afier a close examination and 
due deliberation that it w ranted, 

There is something so pi l in the position of 
this man that echaritv would k » silence, but that 
true national honor demands that the lesson of his 
example shall not be lost upon the voung and as- 
piring men of this country by * Union” Mr. 


Bell meant preci-els what Mr. 


the dominance of his si 


Stephens meant 
The Chairman of 
the Convention which nominated him called the 
reat questh n which was the real issue of the last 
election—namely, the extension and contirmation 
of the power of Savery in the National Govern- 
ment—*a miserable abstraction.”” The Chairman 
differed in his views from the ablest men of all 
parties in the country. So little of a miserable 
abstraction was it, that it was vital enough to im- 
peril the very existence of the Government. 

if by ** Union” Mr, Bell had meant the nation, 
the Government, the Constitution, and the enforce- 
of the laws at every cost, l Davis, 
and Ilowell Cobb, and all the army and navy of- 
licers who might be false to their flag, and were 
trving to ruin the Government for the benetit of 
slavery, as well as against those who could not con- 


ection. 


ment against Jet 


scientiously treat as criminals men whose only 
crime was the misfortune of being born—if (this 
had been the Union he meant, he would have stood 


upon ground where he 
Lo- lay. 

But Mr. Bell’s doctrine 
that the Union existed by mmcé; thac it was 
very naughty to break it up, but it could net law- 
fuliy help itself if the effort should be made. Sup 
he had been elected President—where would 


to-day ? 


could stand just as firmly 


was Mr. Buchanan's— 


pose 
this nation be 
‘The moral is, man should clearly 
understand that there but two grounds: 
either the absolute unity of the nation and the un- 
conditional supremacy of its Government in all na- 
tional affairs, or the absolute indep ‘ndent suprem- 
state governinents. Between the two 
there is nd halting. ‘Lhe position which Kentucky 
hoped to held was really Jett position, 
He thought that it was better for Mississippito vo 
out, but ab-olutely by right of her own will, not 
national permission. So the citizens of 
Kentucky thought that it better for her to 
stay in, net heeau-e she had no more right to secede 
from the 
richt to secede 
wh sovercizn 


that ev rv 


le 


. 
acy of the 


Davis's 


by any 
was 


nation than the citv of Louisville has the 
but right of her 
error from which 
they seem to have nobly recovered. ‘There can not 
. Some of the attributes of 
sovereigntv—such as the takiry of life, for instance, 
are retained by the Stat s; but. the great, final, im- 
perial powers of sovereignty have been delegated 
by the people of the States to the national Govern- 
ment: and when that Government is destroved, 
they do not neces-arily revert to the States, but to 
any number of people any where who can succeed 
in organizing and maintaining a new Government, 

Mr. Bell has fallen as few public men fall. De- 
serted by his old friends, despised by his new, the 
man who was pointed to us as the special repre- 
sentative of patriotism, and, therefore, worthiest 
to be President of the United States, hastens to 
and disappears from the 
country, the inefficient | ofa 


from Kentucky, 
will, It is an 


be two sove reigntie 


traitors, who suspeet him, 
ver 


and 


history 


gr he seek their country’s dishonor 


struction. 


“GREAT EXPLCTATIONS"” 
DickENS's admirable tale ** Great Expeet- 
which introduecd to the Am 
public in the columns of //arp Weekly, has been 
dramatized by Mr. Aiken, and is now being plaved 
at Barnum’s Museum. It is an eflective play, and 
is having a good run. Tlays based on Mr. Dick- 
ens’s stories are sure to contain nothing which can 
offend the most fastidious taste or the nicest sense 


of morality. 


ations,” wis erican 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Very Like A Wrtal — y had better have stuck to 
the name of Leriatha + for the Great Eustern, for it seems 
reholdere are d to blubber, 


that the She 

A Bevtr.—Ovr cynical friend Snodgrass, whose antipa- 
thy to learned ladies is only to be equaled by his admiration 
for one clare that the p eference which 
minded women show for blue stockings arl-es entirely from 
the fact of their reyuiring lees washing than whice ones. 


O RE PARTED WITH, for the veriest trifle, a LONG 
T ESTABLISHED COLD, of a eonoronu-, deep-toned qual- 
ity. The adverti-er can hight) recommend it, as it hus 


been in hi- po-session Dow for the last three years, and has 
nevir bett him, = er day or night, for a single minnte. 
The onlv mm parting with it, ix because the owner 


has meontly joi ined a Choral Society, and he finds that hi« 

fellow-students sirongly object to his practicing with them. 

Six dozen boxes of con lozences will be thrown in, ax a 
douceur, with the above. Immediate posseasion can be 
had, and a month’ “yo allowed for approval. Letters to 
Iressed to ** Ken, Fse., care of the “ecre tary 
of the Tonic Sel- Riddle-ol Association,” 


ANECDOTES FROM PARIS. 
By oun TRAVELING COLLECTOR 


The fascinating Miss ****, being taken to the Hippo- 


drome, inyuired the meaning of the ince«ant ery, by the 
riders, **dioup She was informed it it me rely 
meant “Come up.” This young lady is of the few 
who never forget any ogee not even themselves. Next 
cay, the Alle de chambi at s hotel * ** was at least as 
mnuch surprised as delig h ited at hi aring a sweet Voice, from 

6 Ju ie, Julie, sil vous plait, houp 


an upper landing, cry, 


A London artist passing the shop of M. Ilvuteceur, Rue 
de Rivoli, publisher of enzravingr, remarked that you would 
naturally go there for High *Art. 

The same unfortunate Cockney, having heard that horse- 
fle-h is eaten at certain Parisian hotcl, evinced the ut- 
most horror when, lovking over a tarfte at Vefour’s, he 
came to the hora a@’aurres. He savas that a saddle of 
niutton is the nearest approach he can bear to equestrian 
viands, 

In all the Roman Catholic churches are now put up 
trunks inscribed * Le Jrnicr de S. Pierre.” Wut as ev- 
ery buly passes them, Bro ys that we are all deniers 
of St. Peter. Observe the joke— * ove who de- 


ni 
‘I see a paragraph, mon ami,” said the spiritucl Vi- 
comte de ***** to an Engli-h friend, **I see a paragraph 
in one of your papers about worms in the eyes of gee<e.” 
* Yes,” said his Lnelish friend. ‘* Well, ami, I do 
not Know about that; but I think men who sit dangling 
# line in a muddy river all day are ge-se in the eyes of 
worms.” ha, not bad!’ said his English friend. 
Argent fit Peur ia the title of a new Pari<ian picce 
“ecing the name on a bill, Jones remarked, * Ah! don’t 
it? When [ siw my fir-t. white hau I thought I -hould 
Wi iby es?” sak d iil Robinson. 
SECESSION, 
BY 
What fun dis here Sumecession am, 
kor ebbery nigger, Pomp -y!—Yas, Sar! 
Massar sumeede from Uncle Sam: 


and me sumcede from Massar. 


you 


DOMESTIC IN'T TELLIGE 


UNION ARMY, 


NCE. 


ADVANCE OF THE 

Tue Union army in front of Washington is now in 
possession of all the points lately occupied by the rebel-— 
name ly, Lewinsville, Munson’s, Miner's, Upton'’s, Mason's, 
Taylor's, and Maxwell's hill+, from which positions the 
enemy have retreated without showing fight. No rebels 
are Visible within six miles of our frout. ‘The late heavy 
rains have swollen the Upper Potomac te fifteen feet above 


fordable depth, thus rendering all movements of cither 
acrues the river impossible. 
TIE GRAND ARMY TO BE DIVIDED INTO CORPS 


ARMEK, 

It is now understood that the army of the Potomac is to 
be at once divided into corps @armeér, each encamping 
from 30,000 te 50,000 men. Some opposition has been 
mode to thix plan by the older Generals, but the counsels 
of M-Clellan, strenuously urged, have prevailed. 

AFFAIRS IN KENTUCKY. 

The accounts of Buckner’s strength are found to have 
been much exagywerated, Many of his men are understood 
to be without arme and shoes, and but few of them are uni- 
tormed. Zo llicoffer, who recently invaded the State from 
Tennessee by way of the Cumberland Gap, is known to 
have returned to his position at the Gap—his original pur- 
pose probably being only the procurement of supplies in 
the section of country invaded by him. On the other 
hand, the National forees are rapidly increasing, not only 
by the accession of regiments from Ohio, Indiana, and II- 
linois, but by the enlistment of the Kentuckians them- 
selves, who, now that the oecazion calls for prompt action, 
are tlocking to the Natiqnal standard by thousands. Ar 
in-tanee of the spirit which animates them may be found 
in a skirmish briefly noticed in the papers, which took 
place near Hlill«borough, in Fleming County, ninety-one 
miles east of Frankfort, a day or two ago. A body of 
three hundred rebels were attacked by fifty Home Guards, 
who completely routed them, and captured a number of 
tntield rifles, sabres, pistols, and other articles of war. 

REKTIKEMENT OF GENERAL ANDERSON, 

The Louisville journals publish the documents referring 
to the retirement of General Anderson from the command 
of the Cumb rland Department, and the appointment of 
General Sherman tn his place. General Anderson deeply 
egrets that he is compelled to relinquish his post; but his 
feeble health renders it neceseary tor him to do so, and the 
selection of his sucers-or, made on his own recommenda- 
tion, gives him great satisfaction. 

AFFAIRS IN MISSOURI. 

General Fremont has advanced from Jefferson City to- 
ward Lexington. A scout has just arrived at Jefferson 
City, from Springfiel 1, and reported at head-quarters that 
there were only 1000 rebels at that place. He also learned 
that Ben M*Culloch was at Camp Jackson, with only 150 
men, waiting fer reinforcements from Arkaneas, A large 
party of M*‘ulloch’s foree, who were with him at the bat- 
tle of Wilson's Creek, were with General Price at Lexing- 
ton, and the with General Ilardee. Ben M-Cul- 
loch expecta to join General Price at Sac River about the 
20th instant, and the combined forces then expect to march 
on Jefferson City. This information was credited at the 
Missouri capital. 


rest are 


IN WESTERN VIRGINIA, 

neral Rosccrans in Weetern Virvinia 
untain Cave, twenty-five miles 
position. Ile had recently 


AFFAIRS 

The position of Cre 
ix ascertained to be at Me 
from Gauley, in a very strong 


advanced ten miles turther, as far as Little Sewall, but 
subsequently fell back in order to draw out the rebels, who 
were strongly po-ted at Big Sewall, and induce them to 
vive battle, but the y declined the invitation. General 
Reynolds reports that the rebels under General Lee, in 
front of his position, have been driven back as far as 
(rrecubrier Springs, twenty miles beyond their late rendez- 


Vott- Th had destr 
ind left their w agons in the hands of our troops « 
Ilunatersville Road upon their retreat, 


yed nearly all their camp equipag 
on the 


ACTION ON SANTA ROSA ISLAND, 

A New Orleans dispatch, contained in a copy of the Nor- 
folk Day Look, which has by some means reached Balti- 
more, states that on the nicht of the Sth inet., detachment- 
from several Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama regi- 
menta, effected a landing on Santa Roea Island, drove in 
Wilson's pickets, and shortly afterward engaged the en- 
tire regiment. The Zouaves are credited with having 
fought with great bravery, and the rebels admit a loss of 
forty killed and about double that number wounded.  In- 
deed, the dispatch indirectly indicates that the rebels 
eventually got the woret of the fight, a Ithough they claim 
to have spiked the guns of the Zouaves, destroyed all thei 
camp equipages committed great slaughter 
them. 

SOUTHERN BLOCKADE, 
Gulf squadron state that the whole 
line of coast, from Galveston to the Florida reefs, is in a 
perfect state of blockade, and the gurrison at Fort Pickens 
ic in» position te attack Pensacola and the adjoining torts 
of M‘liea and Barrancas 

CONDITION OF NEW ORLEANS. 

‘The Gov: rnment has secured a rendezvous on Ship 
Island, and one or two other po nts in the vicinity of the 
city, wheTe troops ean be easily landed, and where depots 
fur provisions and ammunition can be securely placed ; 
and besides the regular blockading foree, there are at the 
entrances to the Mississippi River two United States sloops 
of war, a large propeller gun-bost, the steamer Water 
Witch, an armed schooner, and a pilot-beat, all of which 
are ready for active operations. — It is reported that the 
Government is erecting batteries on the sand spit which 
commands the mouth of the Mississippi, 


THE 
Dispatches trom th: 


-- 


NO COTTON TO BE TAKEN TO NEW ORLEANS. 

The fear of a descent upon New Orl ‘ans, and the de-~irg 
to keep cotton out of the hands of the Yankees, have in. 
duced Governor Moofe, of Louisiana, to issue a proch. ma- 
tion prohibiting the landing of any of the staple at tha¢ 
city after the inet. Iie wiv noice that, after that 
no cotton must be broucht within the line= embraec- 
ing that section of the State between the fortifications 


above Carrollton and those below the city, and extending 
back to Lake Pontchartraiu. All stcambeets, or other w ne 
ter-craft, arriving within the prescribed limits, will he 
escorted by an armed force above the point indie ated, 


whether the quantity of cotton carried by them be large or 
small; and measures will be taken to prevent a violation 
of the ‘rule by the railroads. 
WHAT THE REBELS WANT. 

The Richmond Examiner, an organ of the Rebel Gov- 
nt, says 

* So uthe rn ind pendence is already achieved; but 
war can not be clesed until we shall hs 
Southern territory which was basely 
invader by Southern traitors. Until w 
ed our banners along the natural confit 
the war must go om. Had this territk 
re hin quished, the war would have alree 
he lite, and treasure, and sickness, an.. suffering, which 
it shall henceforth cost our country, will be pou the souls 
of the ba-é men who be trayed their native soil, “thi ir homes, 
and hearth-stones, to the invader 

*It is idle to think of p ace until we shall have recon- 

quered the surrendered country lying -outh of the bound- 
ary we have defined. Cie rap ically, politically, and 
strategically, Kentucky is a pirt of the South, which she 
can pot afford to surrender t) Northern e Land juris- 


ntrot 
diction. Weean not afford to have imaginary boundary 


the 
ve reconquered the 
irrendered to the 
‘ shall have plant- 
s of our couatry, 
y not been basely 
y been ended. All 


lines with the Yankee The line of Kentucky and Ten- 
ne=see ix too intangible to mark th eparation between 
North and Seuth, Without a bold, natural line of ~epara- 


tion like the great Ohio River, t 
South would be as completely ¢emoralized throngh all fu- 
ture time as experience has proved it to have been dur- 
ing the events of the last five months.” 


he Yor eT pop ul ition of the 


THe “ BERMUDA” 

We have important informa 
concerning the Lernmeud«, 
ade and entered Savanna 


AT SAVANNAH, 
tiou by way ot W ashington 
which so reeently ran the block- 
th. She i+ an tron-clad vessel of 
fifteen hundred tons burden; sailirg from Liverpool cn 
the ISth of Anguet, she reached Savennah on the 16th of 
September. Hi r carge contained 18 rif d cannon ef 32 
and 42 pounds; Z Lancaster cuns ef 16> p unds weight ; 
for thie ordnance: (500 Enfield 
rifles ; 200,000 to cartridges; pairs of 
army shoes; 20,000 blankets; 15° barrels of gunpowder; 
a large quantity of morphine, quinine, and ether medical 
stores. The cargo cost $1,000,000, The ve ave! ix now 
fitting out as a pirate, to prvy on the returning Califirnia 
steamers. It is said that Commander Totten is to have 
charge of her; also that two mere iron-clad steam frigates 
are expected at Savannah from Logland by the 15th of the 
present month. 

THK INDIANS FOR THE UNION, 

Later intelligence from the Cherokee Nation contradicts 
the former statements relative to Jolin Rose, who with 
S40) Indians had declared diimself for the Union. A «kir- 
mish had taken place already between the revolted Indians 


and Koxs’s body-guard. 


CANNONADING AT CMARLESTON, 

The Charleston Merenry of the 25th ult. says that, late 
on the evening of the 24th, the blockading steamer Van- 
daha having venturid nearer than usual to the harber, the 
batteries of both torts opened upon her. Fora time she 
replied with spirit, but the distance being ve rv creat, the 
firing soon ceased, and the =tcamer retired beyond range, 


RETURN OF THE LAST POLAR EXPEDITION, 

A dispatch from Halifax announces the arrival there of 
the Polar Expedition, under Dr. Haves, which left the 
United States some two years ago. Two ofthe party have 
died during their ab-ence, but the rest are well. The ex- 
pedition spent last winter at Port Foulke, near Alexander, 
and proceeded during the lust summer with dogs and 
tledges as high as lat. $1’ U5 


ACTIVITY OF COMMERCE AT THIS PORT. 

From September 1 to 9th inst. inclusive, there have 
been 520 sail of vessels arrived trom foreign ports at this 
port. During the same time there have ‘been 559 clear- 
ances, also for foreign porte, of which 32 were for Liver- 
pool, 11 for London, and 62 for Ilavre. There are now 35 
sail up and loading for the port of Mavre alone—all of 
which are loading breadstuff-. 

RAILROAD COMPETITION. 

A Washington correspondent writes: “* Secretary Cam- 
eron is anxious to reopen the Baltimore and Ohie road, az 
being a he avy owner in the Narthern Ce ntral, he is charged 


with conniving at the disability of the rival-road. Al 
though “the charge is unjust, he is anxious te avoid the 
semblance of any thing wrong or selfish, and will, it is 


said, insist upon the op ning of the western road at the 
earliest practicable moment for government purposes. The 
moment the beef of Western Virginia and the salt previ- 
sions of the great West can come here by the way of 
Wheeling and Cumberland, prices will diminish. Every 
thing is obliged to pass over the Northeru Central read, 
and such is the competition upon that line among shippers 
of goods, that not unfrequently a hundred dollars is paid 
for an immediate chance to forward goods—not to the 
company, but to a shines whose nume stands first on the 
boo 
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T 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 

INTERVENTION IN MEXICO, 

Tur London Times having snnouneed that the three 
allied Powers conts in plate d un invasion of the oil of Mex- 
ico, the Government organ—the London Nirudicta 
the statement, and repents the as rtion that a grand 
naval demonstration ayain-t the m public, and the seqnes- 
tration of the custom revenues to psyment of the debte, 
ix all that is contemplated by Englaud,érance, and Spain, 
The treaty was net sicned at the latest moment, and the 


—— ——_ 


Paris Putrie states that Ne pol on had seme hesitation in 
doing so A Fronch wor -hip had been, however, ordered 
from Brest to the Gulf of M xieo. The London Times 


seys that President Lincoin sppreves of the intended de 
meun-tration. 
ITALY. 
AFFAIUS IN ITALY. 

From Italy we again have rumors regarding the preca- 
rious condition of the Pope’s health. At Bologna turbulent 
demonstrations had taken place, eaused by the high price 
of provisions, Several arrests had been made, and pre- 
cautionary measures had been adopted. Ina clsenlar. ad- 
dre=sed by Count Rieasoli to the Italian Consular Agents, 
he states that 
of shipping, manned by 100,000 sailors. 


CHINA. 
OUR SQUADRON COMING HOMF. 
The United States «quadren on the China coast is on ite 
way home, with the exception of one «mell vessel, which 
had gone to Shanghai to overhaul a schooner which wa 


pAitiing out, it was said, as a rebel privateer in that port. 


CANADA, 
ARREST OF COLONEL KANKIN, 


Colonel Rankin, memlxr of the Provincial Parliament, 
has been arrested for «nulistine re ruit= for the American 
army. The offem-e urved him in the complainant's 
affidavit ix, that he has eciecd to secept a military com- 
mission to enter inte the -« rvice of the United State 8, and 
that he has indueed divers of the Queen's liegwe+ to enlist 
in the same service. ‘This offense is ssid to be in violaties 
of the Canadian statute known av “ The Foreign Enlist 
ment Act.” 


the national flag of Italy covers 800,000 tons , 
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GRAND CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY REVIEW AT WASHINGTON, OCTOBER 8, 1861.—Skercurp sy an OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR.—[SEE PAGE 68 
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K VOLUNTEERS (WILSON’S ZOUAVES), ON SANTA ROSA ISLAND, FLORIDA, FORT PICKENS IN THE DISTANCE,—SkrTCHED BY Cuances F. AtitGover.—[See Pace 687.] 
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THE WAR BALLOON AT GENERAL M‘DOWELL’S HBAD-QUARTERS PREPARING FOR A RECONNOISSANCE.—Sxercuep sr Ep. Prerscu.—{See Pace 687.] 


GENERAL FREMONT’S CAMP NEAR JEFFERSON €ITY, MISSOURI.—Skerenep sr ALEXANDER Pace 687.) 
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10 with Charts of the har- | the confluence of the Ashley and Cooper rivers 


MOBILE, ALABAMA, 


SOUTHERN HARBORS. AH and 
As.it is well known that the United States Gov- | Louisiana. 


bors of WILMINGTON, N. | gave Charleston a paramount advantage in regard 
Carolina, CHARLESTON, | to communication with the interior. Brunswick, 
South Carolina, SAavAn- | Georgia, has an excellent harbor. Some years 
Brunswick, Georgia, FERNANDINA, | since it was proposed to establish a naval dépot 


Florida, Moritre, Alabama, and New ORLEANS, | there, and by constructing a railroad to build upa 


Of the only remaining harbor of any | new cotton port. A landing there would develop 


ernment is fitting out expeditions for the attack | consequence in the Gulf States—Pensacola—wr | the Union sentiment of Georgia. Of the advant- 
of one or more Southern ports, we publish here- | have published several charts during the past few | ages and the difficulties of landings at Savannah, 
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months. Thehar- | Charleston, Mo- 
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WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


island which closes the mouth of Mobile Bay, or 
on the points now occupied by our troops at the 
delta of the Mississippi. These conjectures, haw- 
ever, are entitled to but little weight. But one 
thing is certain. The United States Government 
is going to cease to act exclusively on the defensive 
against the rebels who have attempted to destroy 
the freest and best government on earth. They 
are now going to feel the weight of its heavy hand 
in punishment where they are least prepared to re- 
sist it, and an example is going to be made whieh 
will be a warning to traitors forever hereafter. 


bor of Beaufort, | bile, and New Or- 
South Carolina, is | leans, it is unnec- 
shown on the | essary to s&y any 
chart of the har- | thing. There is 
bor of Charleston. | not water at any 

Speculation is | of these ports to 
rife as to which | float a ship like 
of these harbors | the Vandertilt or 
will be first at- | the Great Republic. 
tacked; but no- | In fine weather, 
thing positive is | perhaps,these ves- 
known onthe sub- | sels might dis- 
ject. Braurort, | charge their car- 
S. C., Bruns- | go of men, horses, 
wicK, Georgia, | cannon, and mu- 
and PENSACOLA, | nitions of war, by 
Florida, are the | the aid of small 
only three har- | steamers and ligh- 
bors which large | ters, butin stormy 
ships can enter. | weather, such as 
Beaufort was for | usually prevails 
a long time the | at this season, the 
rival of Charles- | operation would be 
ton, and was only | one of great haz- 
superseded by its | ard. It has been 
more northern ri- | suggested that an 
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LOU AX!) THE LIEUTENANT. 


“Lov! Li :e! Louisiana!” down the wall, 
and over the «mparts, and round the mounted 
cannon the voi.» went calling. 

‘Lou! Lou'se! Louisiana!” amidst twenty 
laughing trebles, and tramping feet, and busy 
hugle-notes. 

Again and again he called, hunting this way 
and that all the time; but to neither of the three 
variations upon the name came there any response. 
Presently the laughing face grew grave, then anx- 
ious: and earnestly now he only called, in quick 
kones, ** Louise!” 

‘It is very odd—very odd! She was here but 
a4 moment since. Can she have lost herself in the 
valleries ?” 

An oflicer came down the parade toward them, 
touching his hat to the ladies of the group as he 
approached them. 

‘*A child lost ?” he queried. 

The gentleman of the party—him who had call- 
ed Louise” —stepped forward. ‘‘ My sister, Sir,” 
was all hisexplanation. ‘‘ She was with us a mo- 
ment since.” 

‘Oh, very likely she strayed off into one of the 
calleries, and has become bewildered with the va- 
rious turns in the darkness. Don’t give yourselves 
any uneasiness, I will soon find her for you ;” and 
he passed on under the arch-way, meeting a broth- 
er officer, who says, “‘ Any thing wrong?” 

“No; only a child strayed off.” 

Just here, as the brother was about to follow in 
the search, one of the ladies took it into her head 
to. faint, and so his hands were full, and Lieuten- 
ant Glenn went on alone, It was drill day at the 
Fort—no matter what fort ; only bear in mind that 
it was just a year from this year—in 1860. 

While Louise Carrington’s brother, then, was 
attending to Mademoiselle Lemare, and fretting 
inwardly at the detention, Lieutenant Glenn was 
pursuing his search in those dark passages known 
as covered ways. As he went on, he called at in- 
tervals, ‘* Louise! Louise!” as he had heard voung 
Currington call before; aud he seemed to meet 
with little better success—no Louise responded to 
his call. 

‘I wish people would take better care of their 
children when they bring them here,” he muttered, 
still going on, and still at intervals calling, ** Lou- 
ice!” At length even he began to get a trifle 
anxious, and to say, “It is very odd—very odd!” 
aul he wondered she didn’t scream and cry: 
“(Children usually did under such circumstances.” 
Still he went on, more carefully now, calling, ** Lou- 
ise!’ le had nearly given it up, when a faint 
sob—or, was it the wind through the loop-holes?— 
smote his ear. He stopped, and sent his voice out 
again, softly, clearly, ** Louise!” Then from afar 
responded, in fluttering tones, ‘* Charlie! Charlie!” 
Ile groped in toward the voice, answering, ‘* Ilere 
1 am; don’t move from where you are; I will 
come to you iy 

Very soon just the faintest gleam of a figure was 
perceptible in the gloom. In another moment a 
little thing was clinging to him, a soft face all wet 
with tears lving against his hand, and a soft voice, 
broken with faint gasps, crying, ‘“‘Oh, Charlie, 
Charlie! I was so frightened !” 

‘It’s no use to tell her it isn’t Charlie,” he 
thought, ‘‘for she is nervous enough now ;”’ so he 
said, consolingly, “* Well, never mind, dear; it is 
all over now, and vou are safe.” 

* Yes, I know, but oh—oh—it was so dreadful, 
Charlie! I—I couldn’t scream when I found | 
had lost my way, and I thought—” But the re- 
action was too much. What she thought he never 
knew, for the tears fell like rain, and the sobs be- 
came hysterical gasps. ‘* Poor little child!” he 
murmured, bending tenderly over her, smoothing 
away the tears and curl tangles, with a “ There! 
there!” until she became more composed. Then, 
with his arm about her, all quivering and faint 
with her fright, he led her on. 

They came toward an opening, and he looked 
own in the revealing light. The vision that met 
his eyes struck him with amaze, with embarrass- 
ment, and consternation. 

Ile had got himself into a pretty scrape. This 
was no child at all, but a woman, young to be sure, 
and a very elfin sprite in shape and size. In that 
moment horrible visions of feminine wrath and 
inisrepresentations of his conduct flashed upon him. 
And at the climax he uttered an exclamation. 
Whereat the sprite looked up, and meeting the 
amaze, the embarrassment, the consternation, all 
looking out of the strange face, which wasn’t 
Charlie's, she started back, herself uttered an ex- 
clamation, and.then asked half a dozen questions 
at once, no one of which could he answer relevantly. 
She was far too frank and innocent to misrepresent 
him as he had thought, and altogether too absorbed 
in her present risk and relief to feel embarrassed 
yet. She gathered enough of the circumstances, 
too, to comprehend that he came for Charlie ; but 
Where was Charlie? And failing to answer clear- 
ly, she shook him impatiently, in a little excite- 
ment of petulance. Shook him with her two little 
wee white hands reaching up to the great strong 
arm. Over her face fell the curl tangles, and she 
Was tossing her head and stamping a little foot, 
half crying still, just like a baby girl. 

“Sav, where is Charlie?” 

At this turn of affairs he got his courage and 
self-possession back again; and so satisfied her 
where Charlie was, and very succinctly rendered 
an account of his own share inthe matter. A long- 
drawn sigh “Oh!” was her only response, and 
with the wee white hand still clinging to his coat 
sleeve, much as a child will cling to the skirt of a 
garment, she hurried him on. Her entire preoc- 
cupation relieved him greatly; he was not vain 
enough to feel disappointed by it. 

As they came out into clearer light he regarded 
her more scrutinizingly, and with perfect ease, for 
she never so much as gave him a look. A little 
blonde beauty clearly. Brown-gold hair, blue, blue 
eyes, and of rose fairness. Her little odd ways 


upon his sleeve, so unfearing and simple, charmed 
him still more. 

And thus led by this tiny Omphale, our military 
Hercules came out upon the waiting group upon 
the parade—* Charlie” and the rest. 

Mademoiselle Lemare had just seen fit to recover, 
so ‘‘Charlie’’ was at liberty to come forward and 
meet ‘‘ my sister,” to ask a dozen questions, and to 
thank Lieutenant Glenn for his ‘ trouble”(?), dur- 
ing which time he was brushing cobwebs, and dust, 
and mould, from Louise’s furbelows, adjusting her 
plumed hat, and even wiping the tear-stained face 
with his handkerchief, half laughing as he did it. 
Louise herself giving the Lieutenant a little nod 
and a tired absent ‘‘ Thank you,” with her broth- 
er’s. 

Going out, the Lieutenant accompanied the 
brother, while the sister, just ahead, chattered in 
French to Mademoiselle Lemare of “that horrid 
place.” 

She shuddered with a shrug of her shoulders as 
they passed ‘the officers’ quarters, and ejaculated 
vehemently, *‘ Oh, Marie, | wouldn’t live her: for 
any thing! How can girls marry these officers! 
Bah !”"—and another little shrug—‘‘ I never could 
see so much romance in a pair of epaulets !” 

Lieutenant Glenn heard every word she said, 
and half laughed, half sighed. It was a dreary 
place, he knew. At the gate-way they parted, the 
gentlemen exchanging cards and shaking hands. 
But Louise was in such a hurry to be away from 
é‘that horrid place” that she was half-way down 
the road at this parting. 

In returning to his quarters a subordinate met 
him, touching his cap respectfully, and extending 
a bunch of blue ribbons and a tiny glove smelling 
of violets. He took them, glanced over the wall: 
the carriage was far down the slope in a cloud of 
dust—too late to restore her property: he would 
take them in charge and give them to her brother, 
Ile took them ‘in charge” by stowing them away 
in his breast pocket—an inner pocket—and by for- 
getting (?) all about restoring them when her broth- 
er dined with him three days after. Three days 
after that he called upon the brother at their hotel. 

Sitting in their parlor waiting, he heard—and it 
sounded very funny now—the same voice calling, 
‘*Lou, Louise, Louisiana!” But this time there 
cathe a response, a tender treble tilled with merry 
wrath— 

‘*T shall never come while you call me such 
names, Charlie!” 

Presently, without the rustle of a warning, there 
appears a dainty lady in waving ribbons — blue 
ribbons—and breathing violet odors. She drops a 
little ‘“*courtesy”’ to Lieutenant Glenn, standing 
half-way down the room as she is, and then comes 
forward and settles her myriad skirts of white 
muslin into a low large chair just opposite him. 

No more the sweet petulance of the child, the 
queer but delightfully simple preoccupation, but a 
young woman’s easy grace of manner; not fervid 
and florid with airs of fascination, but natural 
and refined, tempered with a certain fresh coolness, 
which did not amount to coldness, but which none 
the less drew little invisible lines between herself 
and any other. He wondered if she would ever 
remember that interview under the ground, and in 
consequence get conscious and mortified. She gave 
no sign. 

He had come to invite them to a dress drill, or 
something of the sort: it was to take place the 
next day; would they do him the honor? Young 
Carrington looked at his sister; but that voung 
person shrugged her shoulders expressively, and 
declined. Lieutenant Glenn would excuse her, 
she knew, and not think her ungracious. She 
was very silly, fo doubt, but the fort was a terror 
to her now. She might get over it in time, but 
somehow she had a very nervous notion in regard 
to it. 

‘‘ Charlie” tried laughing her out of it ; told her 
that was all nonsense, she would get all over it if 
she went again. In the midst of which Lieuten- 
ant Glenn stopped him by saying, with uncommon 
sympathetic kindness for a man, 

‘*Don’t vex her by urging her to go, Mr. Car- 
rington. I don’t believe in people doing violence, 
one way or another.” 

He was certainly repaid, though he little ex- 
pected it, by the bright look—it was scarcely a 
smile—which lighted her face. How was he en- 
chanted when, just as he was going, she came out 
of a little dream by coming close up to him, clasp- 
ing both those wee, wee hands he remembered so 
vividly, and exclaiming, in a pretty exultation : 

‘‘T know what we will do. . They shall all go, 
Charlie and our cousins; and after, you will return 
with them here, and I will make tea for you in 
téte-a-téte fashion. Will that suit, Charlie?” 

The young fellow nodded, declaring his pleasure; 
and at that she looked up into the guest’s face, ask- 
ing, ** Will it suit you?” 

He too declared his pleasure, inly wondering— 
‘‘Was it for Charlie, this bright plan, or to ease 
her rejection of /is plan ?”’ 

There was no telling. A little elfin sprite, full 
of strange surprises, baffling, yet innocent. 

The next night he came to tea—such tea as he 
had never drank, served out of tiny cups, thin as 
paper and glittering with fairy frost-work. But 
neither the infusion of delicate amber nor the fairy 
cups sent him home intoxicated: it was a subtler 
charm infused through the wee, wee hands whose 
finger-tips dropped lumps of sugar into his cup—a 
charm that had held him close and fast from the 
day they first fastened upon his arm in that “ be- 
loved darkness !” 

All the next day, and the next, and the pext he 
went round whistling 


“A bunch of blue ribbons te tie up her bennie brown 
hair." 


And deep down in a deep drawer there they lay— 
the bunch of blue ribbons that Aad tied her bonnie 
brown hair in that “‘ beloved darkness”—the bunch 
of blue ribbons he was perpetually forgetting to 
:eturn.(?) And by the ribbons a little glove, violet 


charmed him—her little close, frightened clutch | colored and odored. 


Not a week after this they bade each other 
*“*good-by.”” He regretfully, and with the regret 
shining clear out of clear hazel eyes; she simply, 
politely, that was all—all at least apparent. : 

Holding her hand a moment longer than he 
needed to have done, he said, ‘I hope your ad- 
venture, or misadventure, at the fort that day 
will not make the whole place so distasteful to you 
that you will never come again.” 

‘*Oh no;” she should in all probability come 
again next year. It was Charlie’s favorite resort, 
and she always went where Charlie went. 

““Next year!’’ We all know what happened 
then—this year of our Lord 1861. 

What is happening now every day—* war, war, 
and the rumors of war.” It happened, too, that 
Louise Carrington and her brother were at the 
same place, just as they had been the August be- 
fore. And here Lieutenant Glenn paid his respects 
to them. 

This year that had produced such changes in 
the country had produced little change with them. 
The blonde beauty was a beauty still, after a whirl 
of winter dissipation in the shape of parties and 
opera goings. Charlie too, who had been “ serv- 
ing” since that April Ist, still went on laughing 
and jesting with life; and Lieutenant Glenn, grave 
and in earnest always, was as much in earnest now 
over that “‘ bunch of blue ribbons.” Charlie, who 
had been ‘‘serving’’ as volunteer faithfully and 
well, was now promoted to the regular service, and 
was at present Second Lieutenant under Glenn’s 
lirst. This brought the three much more together 
than before, though even yet Louise could not 
abide “that horrid place.” During all this time, 
or after all this time, Glenn was no nearer his ob- 
ject than a year since. He was not a man to woo 
but to wait, and Louise Carrington was not a girl 
to be won without wooing. Affairs, then, in this 
direction looked rather unpromising for our mili- 
tary hero, when one day—one of those fabulous 
*“‘one days” which do sometimes act as pretty 
changes in the drama of life, as in the story-tellers 
—one day a train of circumstances wrought the 
wonder for which he waited. 

Charlie stood at the foot of the stairs calling 
“ Louisiana! Louisiana!” 

Louise above in her chamber meditating venge- 
ance on this calling of names, responded not. 

‘** Louisiana! Louisiana!’’ he kept on. At last 
opening the door she came out upon the landing, 
‘trailing clouds of splendor” in the skirt of a 
bright silk dressing-gown, and leaning over the 
railings exclaimed, now really wrathfully, and in 
earnest, 

‘Charlie, you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
calling me by that name now. If you don’t stop” — 
and here she almost laughed, though just as much 
in earnest—‘*I will report vou to your superior 
officer as having Southern sympathies!” 

He shouted. Then without a word sent a letter 
whizzing up the stairs, and sauntered away whis- 
tling lustily, ** I’m off to Charleston!’ which so 
disgusted the violent little patriot up stairs, that 
she sent him back a fierce hiss. 

She had got her letter, however, and back in 
her room regarded it with dilating eyes. ‘There 
was no post-mark—some private conveyance—the 
handwriting she recognized instantly as that of a 
young acquaintance with whom she was in the 
habit of corresponding, but from whom she had 
not heard fer several months, for the very cogent 
reason that the writer had during that time been 
in Virginia with her Southern relatives. Opening 
this unexpected missive she found it to contain 
the outpourings of girlish gossip—* that delightful 
ball,” and “that charming Mr. S. and M.”—the 
last new fashions, étc.—deploring the state of the 
country, principally, it seemed, for the falling off 
of these dear follies. But woven up with all this 
was an item of intelligence so startling, and of 
such vital importance to the country that the read- 
er thrilled as she perused it. It was like a torch 
of flame in the light, unthinking letter, and the 
writer, in her careless gayety, little thought what 
it meant. Louise Carrington, deeper souled and 
better trained, realized its importance. And now 
what to do with it. She started up, but Charlie 
had gone! ‘Then she must go after him! She 
felt there was no time to be lost. Binding up that 
‘*bonnie brown hair” with a bunch of blue ribbons, 
singularly enough, she dressed herself as speedily 
as possible, and set out on her quest, never think- 
ing of the possibility of Charlie's not being at the 
fort. He not only was not there, but was on some 
sort of military mission which would detain him 
away from the place, as well as the fort, for several 
days. 

“I must see Lieutenant Glenn, then,” she said. 
Lieutenant Glenn also was not there, but expected 
back within the hour. She tore a scrap from an 
unwritten portion of the letter, penciled this brief 
message : 

“Come to the -—— House, if possible, before night. I 
wish to see you. L. CARRINGTON.” 
And gave it in charge of the sentry in waiting, to 
be delivered immediately on Lieutenant Glenn's 
return. 

Arrived at home she read “‘ the letter,” finding 
still more importance in it than at first. 

One, two, three, four hours passed, and night 
was fast approaching, without bringing her de- 
sired visitor. Twilight passed, and the hours 
went by until nine o’clock came. She was by this 
time in a little fever of impatience; he would not 
come now, sl was sure, for unfortunately she had 
specified before night; and besides, it was raining 
heavily. She little knew Arthur Glenn. 

Standing by her parlor-window, trailing a little 
finger down the moist window pane, while she 
looked out upon the stormy night; perhaps, too, 
saying over @ child’s incantation: 

“ Rain, rain, stay away; 
Or come again another day!” 
for she looked not unmeet for such pretty play, 
a low, hasty knock fell upon her ear. She flew 
to the door. 


‘Ob, Tam so glad—so glad! I was afraid you 


were not coming!” and she drew him into the 
room with just that close clasp upon his arm he 
had never forgotten. He had left his outer cloak 
in the hall, but his hair was dripping rain, and his 
coat damp to the touch. 

“ How did he ever get so wet ?” she asked. 

He could procure no carriage, and so— 

** You walked in all this rain!” she exclaimed, 
horritied, “How good!” and the little hand 
went stroking down his arm. He thought he 
could have walked twice as far for such pretiy 
payment as this touch and tone. 

She roused him by coming td the subject of the 
letter. Turning down the mere personalities, 
which contained nothing of importance, she gave 
it into his hands. As he scanned it his brow 
scored into deep wrinkles. At length, looking up, 

‘* Will you give me this?” he asked. 

“ If it will be of service; certainly.” 

Rising immediately with soldierly alertness, he 
simply said, ‘*Good-night,” and left her without 
another word. | 

Mademoiselle Lemare and a score of her fair 
friends would have been highly incensed at this 
insensible, ungallant behavior. How did Made- 
moiselle Louise take it? She gazed upon the door 
with wide eyes a moment after he had thus de- 
parted, then whirled round upon her little high 
heels, laughing out a soft amused laugh, and say- 
ing aloud, “I like that!” 

In his haste he had left his gloves behind him. 
She picked them up all crushed and wet as they 
were and stroked them out, soliloquizing, ‘‘ How 
soklierly that was, so direct and one-thoughted ; 
he looked very finely to-night; I like black hair.” 
Then wandering off to the piano she sung tg a lit- 
tle drum-beat accompaniment, 

*“*There’s nothing like a soldier boy.” 
Then it is to be presumed she wandered away te 
bed, for it was high time after racing about half 
the day in search of these same soldier boys. And 
I have no doubt she dreamed of red sashes and gold 
epaulets all night. | 

Just after breakfast the next morning a mes 
sage came up on a card. ‘“ Lieutenant Glenn.” 
Would she see him a few moments? 

He came in half deprecatingly, stood a second 
before her in silence, and then said, 

‘* I believe I treated vou very rudely last night, 
and I have come to offer my apologies, and to tell 
you—”" 

‘No, don’t; I don’t want any apologies; I liked 
it a great deal better so.” , 

He half smiled, looking a little mystified over 
this. 

““T was not only rude,” he went on, “ but un- 
kind, in thus leaving you, without a word of thanks 
for your great service; but I was so intent upon 
communicating upon the matter with General —— 
that I became hecdless of every thing else.” 

“T understood it,” she made answer, “ and as I 
said, I like it better so. I get so tired of men that 
always think of gallantry first, and so I liked vour 
way a great deal better,” she finished, laughing a 


-little, and blushing a good deak He hesitated 


only a moment, then spoke out the thought of a 
year, 

‘*T wish vou would like me better than any oth- 
er, as | do you, Louise.” 

She caught her breath at this sudden avowal., so 
straightforward and direct, -covered her face with 
her hands a moment, and said, softly, in her little 


child-way, 


“IT want tothink! I want to think!” 

‘* Think then, my little darling; and God send 
it may be tenderly,” he said, fervently. 

A little space, and down came the hands—the 
wee, white hands. 

‘‘Arthur—” He lifted her up like thistle-down 
before she got any farther; she had never called 
him *‘ Arthur” before. —“ Arthur, 1 believe I have 
liked you better than any body all along.” She 
finished. 

A while afterward, sitting there beside him, 
she asked, “Was the letter of so much service, 
then ?” 

‘* Invaluable, Louise ;’’ and-lifting her chin up 
in his broad palm, he went on: ‘* Louise, to think 
such acute: perceptions lurked in that little head ! 
Twenty women would have passed that letter over 
without seeing the significance of those items of in- 
formation, and you, my little loveling, found it out. 
With such keen wisdom, I have hardly need to say, 
do not mention this matter to any one else, not 
even to Charlie yet.” 

Ten days after this, General —— was at the 
fort. It was drill day, and Louise was among the 
visitors. She was standing apart from others, 
when Lieutenant Glenn came up with the com. 
mander. “ This is Miss Carrington, General 

‘* The little girl who has the wisdom and discre- 
tion which many an officer might envy,” was the 
General’s gracious words, bowing over the wee 
white hand. And then, “I hear she is to belong 
to the army too. I have already congratulated 
her lieutenant, let me congratulate her, for he is a 
good fellow, this lieutenant.” They both laughed, 
the “good fellow”’ taking off his hat for the com- 
pliment, and the little heroine giving the General 
a shy smile as she dropped her head in acknowl- 
edgment. 

Afterward they went walking by the “ galler- 
ies,” and the Lieutenant felt the little figure shrink 
closer to him. 

He bent down suddenly. ‘“‘ Louise, don’t you 
know it was there I first began to love you?” 

There ?” wonderingly. 

He recalled, with some vividness, that interview, 
and then she remembered. After a silence of sev- 
eral minutes she said, quite lowly, as if in a dream, 
“It is a dear dark, then, after all.” The simple 
earnestness, the pretty, artless oddity in this com 
fession, it enchanted him. 

At her wedding, which happened the other day, 
Charlie began bis old trick of calling “ Louisiana,” 
which being reported, as she had threatened, to 
his superior officer, he was effectually silenced by 
his brother -in-law’s dubbing him immediately 
Charleston.” 
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OUR PADUCAIL SKETCITIES. 


We. devote the previous page to illustrations of 
Paprveau, Ky., by Messrs. Beard and Travis. Mr. 
Beard writes, in explanation of ltis sketches : 


The -ketches I send are drawn on the spot from nature. 
The bridge at Paducah surpasses any thing of the kind 
ever boiore attempted in the United States. The river at 
the lwidge is 2600 feet across, It is eapanned by a hundred 
coal barg-s, strongly braced together, twelve fect apart, 
connectel by trestle-work, and planked over; the plank- 
ing is twenty feet wide. The bridge is constructed to car- 
ry the heaviest ordnance, at a point half a mile below the 
town. I slsosend you asketch of Paducah, and the earth- 
works thrown up by our army on its occupation, It is a 


\ 


N 


SALOON OF THE “GREAT EASTERN” DURING 


beautiful little city, full of respectable and often elegant 
residences. It now wears, however, a deserted and mel- 
ancholy appearance. Whole etreets of tenantless build- 
inus stretch from the landing to the intrenchments; and 
the few inhabitanta who remain, although entirely unmo- 
lostedd and secure, look guilty and sullen. Some of our 
Iyvys left the steamer Sunday, and, wandering about the 
town, took possession of the deserted choir of @ secesh 
church, and one of our number being a good organist, and 
most of us having assisted before on such occasions, we 
did our best to convince those within hearing that, al- 
though belonging to the ** Northern rabble,” we were not 
altogether heathen and benighted. Another of the sketec- 
es refers to the raising of the American colors in the little 
settlement of Alton, near Blue Creek, a characteri«« 

sketch of the little river towns below Louisville. I mu-t 
not forget to refer to the fleet of thirteen steamers,’whiel, 


Wi if jy, 


under Captain Philips, brought down the material for the 
bridge, a rough sketch of which I obtained at New Albany. 

Of the Hosprrat, Mr. Travis writes that it was 
built by the United States in 1850-51, at a cost of 
£50,000. Paducah is considered the most hoalthy 
place in the West, and hence the hospital has not 
had much business as yet. Dr. Hamilton, Surgeon 
of the Ninth Illinois Regiment, mentioned to Mr. 
Travis that, on looking over the old books, he nev- 
cr found over sixteen patients reported on any one 
day. Padueah has been threatened by the rebels 
for some time, but has never been attacked, and 
probably never will be. 


M‘CLELLAN. 


So much thy Country loves thee, youthful Chief! 
So wholly in thy Genius do we trust, 
That all our hopes and fears on thee we thrust, 
In one impulsive sweetness of belief. 
So eagerly we drink the flattering tale, 
Of all that thou art doing and hast done, 
That on the wild wings of each Autumn gale 
We list thy praises; and beneath the sun 
No man treads on this sacred soil to-day 
Revered and loved as thou art. But we ask 
A vast return for this great love; thy 
Is to redeem thy Country! Hope and pray; 
And may the Great God, hearing, smile on thine intent! 
Ile is our trust, and thou His chosen Instrument. ’ 
Buackstons, Massacnvuserts, Orct., 1861. 
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A STRANGE STORY. 


By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON. 


te Printed from the Manuscript and 

early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of **Harper’s Weekly.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


I caALLep that day on Mrs. Poyntz, and com- 
municated to her the prospect of the glad news I 
had received. 

She was still at work on the everlasting knit- 
ting, her firm fingers linking mesh into mesh as 
she listened; and when I had done, she laid her 
skein deliberately down, and said, in her favor- 
ite characteristic formula, 

‘*So at last !—that is settled!” 

She rose and paced the room as men are apt 
to do in reflection—women rarcly need such 
movement to aid their thoughts—hcer eyes were 
fixed on the floor, and one hand was lightly 
pressed on the palm of the other, the gesture of 
a musing reasoner who is approaching the close 
of a difficult calculation. 

At Jength she paused fronting me, and said, 
dryly, 

‘* Accept my congratulations—life smiles on 
you now—guard that smilie, and when we meet 
next may we be even firmer friends than we 


are now, 


‘*When we mect next—that will be to-night 


4 


—you surely go to the mayor’s great hall 
the Hill descends to Low Tow” - 

**No; we are obli- — ius aft. 
uva.s we shail be gone 
—a family engagement. We may be weeks 
away; you will excuse me, then, if I take leave 
of you so unceremoniously. Stay: a motherly 
word of caution. That friend of yours, Mr. 
Margrave! Moderate your intimacy with him, 
and especially after you are married. There is 
in that stranger, of whom so little is known, a 
something which I can not comprehend—a some- 
thing that captivates, and yet revolts. I find 
him disturbing my thoughts, perplexing my 
conjectures, haunting my fancies—I, plain wo- 
man of the world! Lilian is imaginative: be- 
ware of her imagination, even when sure of her 
heart. Beware of Margrave. The sooner he 
quits L , the better, believe me, for your 
peace of mind. Adicu, I must prepare for our 
journey.” 

‘*That woman,” muttered I, on quitting her 
house, ‘‘ seems to have some strange spite against 
my poor Lilian, ever seeking to rouse my own 
distrust of that exquisite nature which has just 
given me such proof of its truth. And yet—and 
yet—is that woman so wrong here? True! 
Margrave with his. wild notions, his strange 
heauty !—true—trae—he might dangerously en- 
courage that turn for the mystic and visionary 
which distresses me in Lilian. Lilian should 
not know him. How induce him to leave 
L ? Ah—those experiments on which he 
asks my assistance! I might commence them 
when he comes again, and then invent some rea- 
son to send him for completer tests to the famous 
chemists of Paris or Berlin.” 

It is the night of the mayor’s ball! The 
guests are assembling fast; county families 
twelve miles round have been invited, as well as 
the principal familics of the town. All, before 
proceeding to the room sct apart for the dance, 
more in procession through the museum—hom- 
age to science before pleasure ! 

‘The building was brilliantly lighted, and the 
effect was striking, perhaps because singular and 
grotesque. There, amidst stands of flowers and 
evergreens, lit up with colored lamps, were 
grouped the dead representatives of races all in- 
ferior—some deadly—to man. The fancy of 
the ladies had been permitted to decorate and 
arrange these types of the animal world. The 
tiger glared with glass eyes from amidst artifi- 


cial reeds and herbage, as from his native jun- 
gle; the grizzly white bear peered from a. mimic 
iceberg. There, in front, stood the sage ele- 
phant, facing a hideous hippopotamus; while 
an anaconda twined its long spire round the 
stem of some tropical tree in zinc. In glass 
cases, brought into full light by festooned lamps, 
were dread specimens of the reptile race—scor- 
pion and vampire, and cobra capella, with in- 
sects of gorgeous hues, not a few of them with 
venomed stings. 

But the chief boast of the collection was in the 
varieties of the genus simia—baboons and apes, 
chimpanzees, with their human visage, mocker- 
ies of man, from the dwarf monkeys perched on 
boughs lopped from the mayor's shrubberies, to 
the formidable orang-outang leaning on his huge 
club. 

Every one expressed to the mayor delight, 


and to each other antipathy, for this unwonted | 


and somewhat ghastly, though instructive addi- 
tion to the revels of a ball-room. 

Margrave, of course, was there, and seemingly 
quite at home, gliding from group to group of 
gayly-dressed ladies, and brilliant with a child- 
ish eagerness to play off the showman. ‘These 
stuffed carcasses he appeared to animate into life 
by quick, short anecdotes of their habits when 
blood circled through their veins. Many of 
these grim fellow-creatures he declared he had 
seen, played, or fought with. He had something 
true or false to say abouteach. In his high spir- 
its he contrived to make the tiger move, and im- 
itated the hiss of the terrible anaconda. All that 
he did ‘had its grace, its charm; and the buzz 
of admiration and the flattering glances of ladies’ 
eyes followed him wherever he moved. 

However, there was a general feeling of relicf 
when the mayor led the way from the museum 
into the ball-room. In provincial parties guests 
arrive pretty much within the same hour, and so 
few who had once paid their respects to the apes 
and serpents, the hippopotamus and the tiger, 
were disposed to repeat the visit, that long before 
eleven o’clock the collection was as free from the 
intrusion of human life as were the native haunts 
of its lifeless tenants. 

I had gone my round through the rooms, 
and, little disposed to be social, had crept in o 
the retreat of a window-niche, pleased to think 
myself screened by its draperies—not that I was 
melancholy, far from it—for the letter I had re- 
ceived that morning from Lilian had raised my 
whole being into a sovereignty of happiness high 
beyond the reach of the young pleasure-hunters 
whose voices and laughter blended with that 
vulgar music. 

To read her letter again I had stolen to my 
nook—and now, sure that none saw me kiss it, 
I replaced it in my bosom. I looked through 
the parted curtain; the room was comparative- 
ly empty; but there, through the open folding- 
doors, I saw the gay crowd guthered round the 
dancers; and there again, at right angles, a 
vista along the corridor afforded a glimpse of 
the great elephant in the deserted museum. 

Presently I heard, close beside me, my host's 
voice. 

‘*Here’s a cool corner, a pleasant sofa, you 
can have it.all to yourself; what an honor to 
receive you under my roof, and on this interest- 
ing occasion! Yes, as you say, great changes 
are here since you left us. Society is much im- 
proved. I must look about and find some per- 
sons to introduce to you. Clever! oh, I know 
vour tastes. We have a wonderful man—a new 

‘+ or. Carries all before him—very high char- 
acter, too—good old family—greatly looked up 
to, even apart from his profession. Dogmatic a 
little—a Sir Oracle—‘ Lets no dog bark;’ you 
remember the quotation—Shakspeare. Where 
on earth ishe? My dear Sir Phijip, I am sure 
you would enjoy his conversation.” 

Sir Philip! Could it be Sir Philip Derval to 
whom the mayor was giving a flattering, yet 
scarcely propitiatory description of myself? Cu- 
riosity combined with a sense of propricty in 
not keeping myself an unsuspected listener: I 
emerged from the curtain, but silently, and 
reached the centre of the room before the mayor 
perceived me. He then came up to me eagerly, 
linked his arm in mine, and leading me to a gen- 
tleman seated on a sofa close by the window I 
had quitted, said: 

‘Doctor, I must present you to Sir Philip 
Derval, just returned’ to England, and not six 
hours in L . If you would like to see the 
museum again, Sir Philip, the doctor, I’m sure, 
will accompany you.” 

‘*No, I thank you; -it is painful to me at pres- 
ent to see, even under your roof, the collection 
which my poor dear friend, Dr. Lloyd, was so 
proudly beginning to form when I left these 
parts.” 

** Ay, Sir Philip—Dr. Lloyd was a worthy 
man in his way, but sadly duped in his latter 
years: took to mesmerism, only think. But our 
young doctor here showed him up, I can tell 


ou.” 

’ Sir Philip, who had acknowledged my first in- 
troduction to his acquaintance by the quict court- 
esy with which a well-bred man goes through a 
ceremony which custom enables him to endure 
with equal ease and indifference, now evinced 
by a slight change of manner how little the 
mayor’s reference to my dispute with Dr. Lloyd 
advanced me in his good opinion. He turned 
away with a bow more formal than his first one, 
and said, calmly, 

‘*]T regret to hear that a man so simple-minded 
and so sensitive as Dr. Lloyd should have pro- 
voked an encounter in which I can well con- 
ceive him to have been worsted. With your 
leave, Mr. Mayor, I will look into your ball- 
room. I may perhaps find there some old ac- 
quaintances.” 

He walked toward the dancers, and the mayor, 
linking his arm in mine, followed close behind, 
saying, in his loud, hearty tones, 


| 


“Come along, you too, Dr. Fenwick, my girls 
are there; you have not spoken to them yet.” 

Sir Philip, who was then half-way aCcTOSS the 
room, turned round abruptly, and looking me 
full in the face, said, 

‘Fenwick, is your name Fenwick ?—Allen 
Fenwick ?” 

‘That is my name, Sir Philip.” 

‘Then permit me to shake you by the hand; 
you are no stranger, and no mere acquaintance 
tome. Mr. Mayor, we will look into your ball- 
room later; do not let us keep you now from 
your other guests.” 

” ‘The mayor, not in the least offended by being 
thus summarily dismissed, smiled, walked on, 
and was soon lost among the crowd. 

Sir Philip, still retaining my hand, reseated 
himself on the sofa, and [I took my place by his 
side. The room was still deserted: now and 
then a straggler from the ball-room looked in 
fur a moment, and then sauntered back to the 
central place of attraction. 

‘‘I am trying to guess,” said I, ‘how my 
name should be known to you. Possibly you 
may, in some visit to the Lakes, have known my 
father?” 

‘‘No; I know none of your name but your- 
self—if, indeed, as I doubt not, you are the 
Allen Fenwick to whom I owe no small obliga- 
tion. You were a medical student at Edinburgh 
in the year * * *?” 

‘‘So! At that time there was also at Edin- 
burgh a young man, named Richard Strahan. 
Iie lodged in a fourth flat in the old town.” 

‘*T remember him very well.” 

‘* And you remember, also, that a fire broke 
out at night in the house in which he lodged ; 
that when it was discovered there seemed no hope 
of saving him. ‘The flames wrapped the lower 
part of the house; the staircase had given way. 
A boy, scarcely so old as himself, was the only 
human being in the crowd who dared to scale 
the ladder, that even then scarcely reached the 
windows from which the smoke rolled in vol- 
umes; that boy penetrated into the room—found 
the inmate almost insensible—rallied, supported, 
dragged him to the window—got him on the 
ladder—saved his life then—and his life later, 
by nursing with a woman's tenderness, through 
the fever caused by terror and excitement, the 
fellow-creature he had rescued by a man’s dar- 
ing. ‘The name of that gallant student was Al- 
len Fenwick, and Richard Strahan is my nearest 
living relation. Are we friends now ?” 

I answered confusedly. I had almost forgot- 
ten the circumstance referred to. Richard Stra- 
han had not been one of my more intimate com- 
panions, and ] had never seen nor heard of him 
since leaving college. I inquired what had be- 
come of him. 

‘‘He is at the Scotch bar,” said Sir Philip, 
‘‘and of course without practice. I understand 
that he has fair average abilities, but no applica- 
tion. Jf I am rightly informed he is, however, 
a thoroughly honorable, upright man, and of an 
affectionate and gratcful disposition.” 

‘‘T can answer for all you have said in his 
praise. He had t!c ,ualities you name too deep- 
ly rooted in youth to have lost them now.” 

Sir Philip remained for some moments in a 
musing silence. And I took advantage of that 
silence to examine him with more minute atten- 
tion than I had done before, much as the first 
sight of him had struck me. 

He was somewhat below the common height. 
So delicately formed that you might call him 
rather fragile than slight. But in his carriage 
and air there was remarkable dignity. His 
countenance was at direct variance with his fig- 
ure. For as delicacy was the attribute of the 
last, so power was unmistakably the character- 
istic of the first. He looked full the age his 
steward had ascribed to him—about forty-eight ; 


at a superficial glance, more; for his hair was 
prematurely white—not gray, but white as snow 
—soft, thick, rather long, and with a careless 
wave at the sides. But his eyebrows were still 
jet black, and his eyes, equally dark, were se. 
renely bright. His forehead was magnificent - 
lofty, and spacious, and with only one slight 
wrinkle between the brows. His complexion 
was sunburned, showing no sign of weak health. 
The outline of his lips was that which I haye 
often remarked in men accustomed to great dan- 
gers, and contracting in such dangers the habit 
of self-reliance; firm and quiet, compressed 
without an effort. And the power of this very 
noble countenance was not intimidating, not 
aggressive ; it was mild—it was benignant. A 
man oppressed by some formidable tyranny, and 
despairing to find a protector, would, on seeing 
that face, have said, ‘‘ Here is one who can pro- 
tect me, and who will!” 

Sir Philip was the first to break the silence. 

‘*T have so many relations scattered over En- 
gland that fortunately not one of them can yen- 
ture to calculate on my property if I die child- 
less, and therefore not one of them can feel him- 
self injured when he shall read in the newspa- 
pers that Sir Philip Derval is married. But for 
Richard Strahan, at least, though I never saw 
him, I must do something before the newspapers 
make that announcement, Hibs sister was very 
dear to me.” 

‘*Your neighbors, Sir Philip, will rejoice at 
your marriage, since, I presume, it may induce 
you to settle among them at Derval Court.” 

** At Derval Court! No! I shall not settle 
there.” Again he paused a moment or so, and 
then went on. ‘‘I have long lived a wandering 
life, and in it learned much that the wisdom of 
cities can not teach. I return to my native land 
with a profound conviction that the happiest life 
is the life most incommon with all. I have gone 
out of my way to do what I deemed good, and to 
avert or mitigate what appeared to me evil. | 
pause now and ask myself, whetlfer the most vir- 
tuous existence be not that in which virtue flows- 
spontaneously from the springs of quiet, every- 
day action; when a man does good without rest- 
lessly seeking it, does good unconsciously, sim- 
ply because he is good and he lives? Better, 
perhaps, for me if I had thought so long ago! 
And now I come back to England with the in- 
tention of marrying, late in life though it be, 
and with such hopes of happiness as any matter- 
of-fact man may form. But my home will not 
be at Derval Court. I shall reside either in Lon- 
don or its immediate neighborhood, and seek to 
gather round me minds by which I can correct— 
I fear I must not add, to which I can confide— 
the knowledge I myself have acquired.” 

‘* Nay, if, as I have accidentally heard, you 
are fond of scientific pursuits, I can not wonder 
that, after so long an absence from England, you 
should feel interest in learning what new discov- 
eries have been made, what new ideas are un- 
folding the germs of discoveries yet to be. But 
pardon me if, in answer to your concluding re- 
mark, I venture to say that no man can hope to 
correct any error in his own knowledge unless 
he has the courage to confide the error to those 
who can correct. La Place has said, ‘ Zout se 
tient dans la chaine immense des vérités ;’ and the 
mistake we make in some science we have spe- 
cially cultivated is often only to be seen by the 
light of a separate science as specially cultivated 
by another. Thus, in the investigation of truth, 
frank exposition to congenial minds is essential 
to the earnest seeker.” 

‘‘T am pleased with what you say,” said Sir 
Philip, ‘‘ and I shall be still more pleased to find 
in you the very confidant I require. But what 
was your controversy with my old friend, Dr. 
Lloyd? Do I understand our host rightly, that 


it related to what in Europe has of late days ob- 
tained the name of mesmerism ?” 


“RESTING ONE HAND ON MY SHOULDER, H 
THRESHOLD O 


E POINTED WITH THE OTHER TOWARD THE 
IE BALL-ROOM,” 
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I had conceived a strong desire to conciliate 
the good opinion of a man who had treated me 
with so singular and so familiar a kindness, and 
it was sincerely that I expressed my regret at the 
acerbity with which I had assailed Dr. Lloyd ; 
but of his theorics and pretensions I could not 
disguise my contempt. I enlarged on the ex- 
travagant fallacies involved in a fabulous ‘‘clair- 
yoyance,” which always failed when put to plain 
test by sober-minded examiners. I did not deny 
the effects of imagination on certain nervous 
constitutions. ‘* Mesmerism could cure nobody ; 
credulity could cure many. There was the well- 
known story of the old woman tried as a witch ; 
she cured agues by a charm; she owned the im- 
peachment, and was ready to endure gibbet or 
stake for the truth of her talisman—more than 
a mesmerist would for the truth of his passes! 
And the charm was a scroll of gibberish sewn in 
an old bag and given to the woman in a freak 
by the judge himself when a young scamp on the 
circuit. But the charm cured? Certainly; just 
as mesmerism cures. Fools believed in it. 
Faith, that moves mountains, may well cure 
agues.”” 

Thus I ran on, supporting my views with an- 
ecdotes and facts, to which Sir Philip listened 
with placid gravity. 

When I had come to an end, he said, ** Of 
mesmerism, as practiced in Europe, I know no- 
thing, except by report. I can well understand 
that medical men may hesitate to admit it among 
the legitimate resources of orthodox pathology ; 
because, as I gather from what you and others 
say of its practice, it must, at the best, be far too 
uncertain in its application to satisfy the require- 
ments of science. Yet an examination of its 
pretensions may enable you to perceive the truth 
that lies hid in the powers ascribed to witch- 
craft; benevolence is but a weak agency com- 
pared to “malignity; magnetism perverted to 
evil may solve half the riddles of sorcery. On 
this, however, I say no more at present. But 
as to that which you appear to reject as the most 
preposterous and incredible pretension of the 
mesmerists, and which you designate by the 
word ‘clairvoyance,’ it is clear to me that you 
have never yourseif witnessed even those very 
imperfect exhibitions which you decide at once 
to be imposture. I say imperfect, because it is 
only a limited number of persons whom the eye 
or the passes uf the mesmerist can affect, and by 
such means, unaided by other means, it is rare- 
ly indeed that the magnetic sleep advances be- 
yond the first vague, shadowy twilight dawn of 
that condition to which only in its fuller devel- 
opments I would apply the name of ‘trance.’ 
But still trance is as essential a condition of be- 
ing as sleep or as waking, having privileges pe- 
culiar to itself. By means within the range of 
the science that explores its nature and its laws, 
trance, unlike the clairvoyance you describe, is 
producible in every human being, however unim- 
pressible to mere mesmerism.” 

**Producible in every human being! Pardon 
me if I say that I will give any enchanter his 
own terms who will produce that effect upon 
me.” 

“Will you? You consent to have the exper- 
iment tried on yourself?” 

‘*Consent most readily.” 

‘*T will remember that promise. But to re- 
turn to the subject. By the word trance I do 
not mean exclusively the spiritual trance of the 
Alexandrian Platoiists. ‘There is one kind of 
trance—that to which all human beings are sus- 
ceptible—in which the soul has no share; for 
of this kind of trance, and it was of this I spoke, 
some of the inferior animals are susceptible ; 
and, therefore, trance is no more a proof of soul 
than is the clairvoyance ot the mesmerists, or 
the dream of our ordinary sleep, which last has 
been called a proof of soul, though any man who 
has kept a dog must have observed that dogs 
dream as vividly as we do. But in this trance 
there is an extraordinary cerebral activity—a 
projectile force given to the mind—distinct from 
the soul—by which it sends forth its own ema- 
nations to a distance in spite of material obsta- 
cles, just as a flower, in an altered condition of 
atmosphere, sends forth the particles of its aro- 
ma. This should not surprise you. Your 
thought travels over land and sea in your wak- 
ing state; thought, too, can travel in trance, 
and in trance may acquire an intensified force. 
There is, however, anc*her kind of trance which 
is truly called spiritual, a trance much more 
rare, and in which the soul entirely supersedes 
the mere action of the mind.” 

‘“*Stay,” said I, “ you speak of the soul as 
something distinct from the mind. What the 
soul may be I can not pretend to conjecture. 
But I can not separate it from the intelligence !” 

‘Can you not! A blow on the brain can de- 
stroy the intelligence; do you think it can de- 
stroy the soul? It is recorded of Newton, that, 
in the decline of his life, his mind had so worn 
out its functions that his own theorems had be- 
come to him. unintelligible. Can you suppose 
that Newton's soul was as worn out as his mind ? 
If you can not distinguish mind from soul, I 
know not by what rational inductions you ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the soul is imperish- 
able.” 

[I remained silent. Sir Philip fixed on me his 
dark eyes quietly and searchingly, and after a 
short pause said: » 

‘** Almost every known body in nature is sus- 
ceptible of three sevefal states of existence—the 
evlid, the liquid, the aeriform. These condi- 
tions depend on the quantity of heat they con- 
tain. ‘The same object at one moment may be 
liquid, at the next moment solid, at the next 
acriform, The water that flows before your 
£aze may stop consdlidated into ice, or ascend 
into air as vapor. ‘Thus is man susceptible of 
three states of existence—the animal, the men- 
tal, the spiritual—and according as he is brought 
into relation or affinity with that occult ageney 


of the whole natural world, which we familiarly 
call HEAT, and which no scicnee has yet ex- 
plained; which no seale can weigh, and no eve 
discern; one or the other of these three states 
ot being prevails or is subjected.” 

I still continued silent, for I was unwilling 
discourteously to say to a stranger, so much old- 
er than myself, that he seemed to me to reverse 
all the maxims of the philosophy to which he 
made pretense, in founding speculations auda- 
cious and abstruse upon metaphorical compari- 
sons that would have been fantastic even in a 
poet. And Sir Philip, after another pause, re- 
sumed with a half smile : 

‘* After what I have said, it will perhaps not 
very much surprise you when I add that but for 
my belief in the powers I ascribe to trance, we 
should not be known to each other at this mo- 
ment.” 

** How ?—pray explain. 

“Certain circumstances, which I trust to re- 
late to you in detail hereafter, have imposed on 
me the duty to discover, and to bring human 
laws to bear upon, a creature armed with terri- 
ble powers of evil. This monster—for, without 
metaphor, monster it is, not man like ourselves 
—has, by arts superior to those of ordinary fu- 
gitives, however dextrous in concealment, hith- 
erto tor years eluded my research. ‘Through 
the trance of an Arab child, who in her waking 
state never heard of his existence, | have learn- 
ed that this being is in England—is in L 
I am here to encounter him. I expect to do so 
this very night, and under this very roof.” 

**Sir Philip!” 

**And if you wonder, as you well may, why I 
have been talking to you with this startling un- 
reserve, know that the same Arab child, on 
whom I thus implicitly rely, informs me that it 
is ultimately through reliance on your agency 
or aid that the fearful course of the existence I 
seek to unmask and to terminate will be brought 
to a close.” 

‘“*By my agency or aid—your Arab child 
named me, Allen Fenwick?” 

‘*My Arab child told me that the person thus 
instrumental to my object was he who had saved 
the life of the man whom I then meant for my 
heir, if I died unmarried and childless. She 
told me that I should not be many hours in this 
town, which she described minutely, before you 
would be made known to me. She described 
this house, with yonder lights and yon dancers, 
In her trance she saw us sitting together, as now 
we sit. I accepted the mvitation of our host 
when he suddenly accosted me on entering the 
town, confident that [| should mec' you here, 
without even asking whether a per 1 of your 
name were a resident in the place; a | now you 
know wliy L have so freely unbosomec ‘nyself of 
much that might well make you, a_hysician, 
doubt the soundness of my understan. ig. The 
same infant, whose vision has been realized up 
to this moment, has warned me also that I am 
here at great peril. What that peril may be I 
have declined to learn, as I have ever declined 
to ask from the future what affects only my own 
life on this earth. ‘That life 1 regard with su- 
preme indifference, conscious that I have only 
to discharge, while it lasts, the duties for which 
it is imposed on me to the best of my imperfect 
power; and aware that minds the strongest and 
souls the purest may fall into the sloth habitual 
to predestinarians if they suffer the actions due 
to the present hour to be awed and paralyzed by 
some grim shadow on the future! It is only 
where, irrespectively of aught that can menace 
myself, a light not struck out of my own reason 
can guide me to disarm evil or minister to good, 
that I feel privileged to avail myself of those 
mirrors on which things, near and far, reflect 
themselves calm and distinct as the banks and 
the mountain peaks are retiected in the glass 
of a lake. Here, then, under this roof, and by 
your side, [ shall behold him who— Lo! the 
momem has come—I behold him now!” 

As he spoke these last wagls Sir Philip had 
risen, and, startled by his action and voice, | 
involuntarily rose too, 

Resting one hand on my shoulder, he pointed 
with the other toward the threshold of the ball- 
room. There, the prominent figure of a gay 
group—the sole male amidst a fluttering circle 
of silks and lawn, of flowery wreaths, of female 
loveliness, and temale frippery—stood the radi- 
ant image of Margrave. His eyes were not 
turned toward us. He was looking down, and 
his light laugh came soft, yet ringing, through 
the general murmur. 

I turned my astonished gaze back to Sir Phil- 
ip—yes, unmistakably it was on Margrave that 
his look was fixed. 

Impossible to associate crime with the image 
of that fair youth! Eccentric notions—fantas- 
tic speculations — vivacious egotism — defective 
benevolence—yes. But crime! No—impossi- 
ble. 

Impossible!” I said, aloud. As I spoke the 
gr@ip had moved on. Margrave was no longer 
in sight. At the same moment some other guests 
came from the ball-room and seated themselves 
near us. 

Sir Philip looked round, and observing the 
deserted museum at the end of the corridor, drew 
me into it. 

When we were alone he said in a voice quick 
and low, but decided : 

‘‘It is of importance that I should convince 
you at once of the nature of that prodigy which 
is more hostile to mankind than the wolf is to 
the sheepfold. No words of mine could at pres- 
ent suffice to clear your sight from the deception 
which cheats it. I must enable you to judge for 
yourself. It must be now, and here. Ile will 
learn this night, if he has not learned already, 
that I am in the town. Dim and confused 
though his memories of myself may be, they are 
memories still; andshe well knows what cause 
he has todread me. I must put another in pos- 
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session of Ins secret; and who but yourself, 
through whom his career is to be ended? An- 
other, and at once. For all his arts will be 
brought to bear against me, and I can not fore- 
tell their issue. Go, then; enter that giddy 
crowd—select that seeming young man—bring 
him hither. ‘Take care only not to mention my 
name ; and when here, turn the key in the door, 
so as to prevent interruption—five minutes will 
suffice.” 

‘‘Am I sure that I guess whom you mean? 
The young light-hearted man, known in this 
place under the name of Margrave? The young 
man with the radiant eyes, and the curls of a 
Grecian statue ?” 

‘* The same ; him whom I pointed out ; quick, 
bring him hither.” 

My curiosity was too much roused to disobey. 
Had I coneeived that Margrave, in the heat of 
youth, had committed some offense which placed 
him in danger of the law and in the power of Sir 
Philip Derval, I possessed enough of the old bor- 
derers’ black-mail loyalty to have given to the 
man Whose hand I had familiarly clasped a hint 
and a help to escape. But all Sir Philip’s talk 
had been so out of the reach of common sense, 
that I rather expected to see him confounded by 
some egregious illusion than Margrave exposed 
to any well-grounded accusation. All, then, 
that I telt as I walked into the ball-room and 
approached Margrave, was that curiosity which, 
I think, any one of my readers will acknowledge 
that, in my position, he himself would have felt, 

Margrave was standing near the dancers, not 
joining them, but talking with a young couple 
in the ring. I drew him aside. 

‘*Come with me for a few minutes into the 
museum; I wish to talk to you.” 

What about? an experiment?” 

** Yes, an experiment.” 

‘**’'Then I am at your service.’ 

In a minute more he had followed me into the 
desolate, dead museum. I looked round but did 
not see Sir Philip. 


COLONEL WILSON’S CAMP ON 
SANTA ROSA ISLAND. 


ON page 678 we illustrate the CAMP OF THE 
Sixtu New York Cotonet 
on Santa Rosa Island, from a sketch by Charles 
F. Allgouer of the Sixth Regiment. It will be 
noticed that the tents are all provided with shelters 
to protect the inmates from the blistering heat of 
the Guif sun. A letter from the camp says: 


A far more contented spirit exists among the men than 
did a mom or two since. A fresh supply of tents has 
been given «tt, s0 that they have covering sufficient to 
shelter them from the rains. A prize schooner, laden 
with boards, went ashore on the beach opposite the camp, 
and permission was granted to the soldiers to appropriate 
as much as they needed to the flooring of their tents. 

Very litile sickness prevails inthe camp. There are but 
twenty of our men in the hoepital. Two cases of typhoid 
fever have occurred; both the patients are now convales- 
cing. We have net lost a man since coming upon the isl- 
aud, 


A BALLOON RECONNOISSANCE. 


On page 679 we publish a picture entitled a W 4 « 
BALLOON PREPARING FOR A RECONNOISSANCE, 
from a sketch by Mr. Ed, Pietsch. 

The balloon shown in our picture is that which 
is sailed by Mr. Lowe, and is stationed on Arling- 
ton Heights, close to the head-quarters of General 
M‘Dowell. Every day or two, or whenever the 
scouts bring in intelligence of a movement by the 
enemy, an ascent is made, and accurate information 
is thus obtained of the state of affairs. Professor 
La Mountain is serving with his balloon at Fortress 
Monroe; much useful information has been ob- 
tained by him in his various ascents, 

The use of War Balloons did not become general 
until the Italian war, in 1859. During that war 
Napoleon used them regularly, and when the re- 
bellion broke out in this country, our aeronauts had 
no difficulty in obtaining employment from Gov- 
ernment. ‘The War Balloon is attached to the 
earth by a strong but fine rope. It ascends from 
two to five hundred feet in the air, and is hauled 
down when its aims have been fulfilled. The im- 
portance of gaining such a height for observation 
can be appreciated by all readers of military an- 
nals, 


THE WAR IN MISSOURL 


WE publish on page 679, from a sketch by Mr. 
A. Simplot, a View or GENERAL FremMont’s Camp 
Av JEFFERSON Ciry, Missourt. It is known that 
Frémont left this camp some time since. The fol- 
lowing account of it, when he was there, is from a 
letter in the 7'ribune: 

All the hills and slopes around Jefferson are dotted with 
tents, and our rorces now here are not far below 15,0400. 
General Fremont's head-quarters are at ** Camp Lillie, 
a mile south of the Capitol. The telegraph wire has been 
laid out to it, connecting it with Sedalia, Ironton, Cairo, 
Paducah, and St. Louis. ‘The wires will follow him west- 
ward as far as he goes, The troops here (many of them 
raw) are subjected to severe and systematic drill. General 
Fremont has taken possersion of the Penitentiary, using 
all its work-shopes in outfitting our troops for the field, and 
in a short time the army will be thoroughly organized and 
equipped, ready for a general forward movement, 

The distance from Jefferson to Lexington by land is 115 
miles. About 15,000 of our troops have already gone for- 
ward to the terminus of the railroad, 60 miles west of this 
city, and are waiting for the remainder of the army to join 
thm. From 1000 to 3000 are going forward daily. Gen- 
eral siewel, of Carthage fame, is in command of the entire 
advance, with his head-quarters at Sedalia. 


THE GRAND REVIEW AT WASH- 
INGTON. 

Wes publish on page 676 an illustration of the 

Granp Review which took place at Washington 

on &th October. It was sketched by one of our 


correspondents from the roof of the Alms-house, 
east of the Capitol, and looking west. The review 


was thus described in the Washington correspond- 
ence of the Tribune: y 


General M‘Clellan reviewed a portion of the cavalry 
and artillery on this side of the Potomac to-day, on the 
broad plain east of the Capitol. Fifty-five hundred cav- 
alry, drawn up by squadrons and regiments on the left, 
and eighteen batteries, each by itself, on the right, awaited 
the Gené@ral, whose arrival with his staff was announced 
by a salute about 12} o’clock. After riding rapidly along 
the line, he tok a position on a gentle rise of land, and 
the artillery first, guns and caissons in battery line, swept 
by, followed by the cavalry. Among the batteries, none 
received more praise than that from Massachusetts, which 
arrived only two days ago. There were five batteries from 
Pennsytvania and three regular—112 gums in all—under 
command of General Barry, Chief of Artillery. The cav- 
alry consisted of ten companies of the Sth, eight of the 6th, 
two of the 4th, and one of the 2d Regular Cavalry ; lat, 
2d, and 3d (Kentucky) Pennsylvania, with four companies 
of the 4th, Ist New Jersey, 2d and 3d (Lincom) New Youk, 
and four companies of the 4th, six companies of the fet 
Indians, and three companies unattached, all under the 
immediate command ot General Palmer. Nearly four 
Ulies a8 many were reviewed as on the previous occasion, 
Greneral M‘Clellan expressed himself more than satisfied. 
Iie noticed a marked improvement. The di-play of artil- 
lery was particularly fine, the guns, horses, and men being 
in the best condition. In many squadrons of the cavalry 
all the horses were of one color, which will be universally 
the case as soon as General Stoneman, Chief of Cavalry, 
can arrange it. He will also brigade the various re gi- 
ments, and number them as volunteer cavalry, ignoring 
States. The President and Mrs. Lincoln, Secretary and 
As-istant-Secretary Seward, Generals Blenker, M‘Dowell, 
Sickles, Hooker, and Porter were present. 


THE SOLDIER’S LAST WORD. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
He lay upon the battle-field, 
Where late the clash of arms was heard, 
And from his pallid lips there came, 
In broken accents, but one word. 


‘* Mother!” was all the soldier said, 
As freshly from his wounded side | 

The hot blood flowed, and bere away 
His life upon its erimson tide. 


Bravest among the brave he rushed, 
Without a single throb of fear, 

And loudest mid the tumult pealed, 
In clarion tones, his charging cheer. 


**On to the contest, comrades, on! 
Strike for the Union; strike for fame! 
Who lives will win his country’s praise, 
Who dies will leave a glorious name!” 


He fell amidst the clouds of strife 
Among an undistinguished train, 
Foremost upon the battle-field, 
And first beneath the heaps of slain. 


Dying, he turned him from the flag 
Whose starry folds still onward waved; 
Dying, he thought no more of fame, 
Of victory won or country saved. 


But of his home and her he loved 
His sad, departing spirit sighed; 

‘*“iother!” the soldier fondly said, 
And, looking to the North, he died. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A 25 Cent Sewing Machine! 
And 5 other curious inventions. Agents wanted every 
where. Descriptive Circulars sent free. Address 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


~ 


id had had tad 


A anre cure for Rheumatiem, Neuralgia, and Salt Rheum. 
Wholesale Agents F.C. WELLS & CU., 115 Franklin St, 
New York. sold by Apothecaries everywhere. 


The New Issue of Postage Stamps, of =!! 
denominations, for sale. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. ° 


“Matrimony made Easy.”—A new work, show- 
ing how either sex may be suitably married, irrespective 
of age or appearance, which can net f:il - free for 25 eenta. 
Address T. William & Co., Publishers, jjua ilad. 


Friends of Soldiers: 
Send by Harnden’s Fxpress (the oldest Express), 74 

Broadway, as they charge only half rates. 


Ladies are in to call and examine 
the splendid stock mvite urs and children’s fancy hats 


now open at TERRY'S, 397 Broadway, New York. 


7 5 A MONTH !—I wastro Hire AGENTS 
in every County at $75 per month and ex- 

penses, to sell a new and cheap Sewing Machine. Address 

(with stamp) S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


“Great Discovery.”—'°" particulars send stamp 
to D. A. WILLIAMS, Lowell, Maze. 


Commercial Agents wanted. Large commission, 
honorable business. Circular sent. A.W. llarrison, Phila. 


O YOU WANT LUZ 
D WHISKERS OR MUSTSCHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them te grow heavily in Hx weeks (upon the emooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of am or- 
der. +, GRAHAM, No 109 Nasau Street, N. ¥. 
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